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The outstanding performance of these Rawlings 
Baseballs give plenty of proof that their quality 
goes all the way through. The finest wool yarns are 
carefully wound—the covers are cut from excellent 
prime quality horsehide, perfectly matched and 
strongly double stitched —then every ball is multiple- 
inspected to assure perfect size, weight, balance 
and uniformity. That is why they stand up longer 
no matter how tough the game. 


See Them bt Your Rawlings Dealer 


Rawlings Official 
League Baseballs con- 
form to the specifica- 
tions for Professional 
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As familiar as the numbe 
on his jersey... 


To the big football star the J5-V is as familiar as the 
number on his jersey! Each season the memorable feats 
in the important games — East, West, North or 

South — are performed with this pedigreed official 
football of the Big Time. 


Its special tannage leather is exclusive with Spalding. 
Its unmistakable “feel” is known to every player 
who has ever handled the J5-V. Countless stars have 
kicked, passed and lugged it to glory. 


Start your Team right this year with the J5-V. 
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LET"US REPAIR YOUR OLD BASKETBALLS, FOOTBALLS, 
SOCCER BALLS, VOLLEY BALLS, PUNCHING BAGS 


(except moulded balls and Last Bilt Balls)* 


ad 
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NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Coaches write that we have done “miracles” in taking old 
basketballs, footballs, soccer balls, punching bags, and return- 
ing them beautifully reconditioned. Send your inflated balls in 
(except moulded or Last Bilt Balls). We'll carefully inspect 
them to judge which are worth reconditioning. You'll be sur- 
prised to see what fine looking rebuilt balls you get back. 


HERE’S WHAT WE DO: 


e PUT IN NEW BLADDER (WHERE NECESSARY) 
e CLOSE SEAMS...WITH FINE WORKMANSHIP 
e PUT IN NEW LACES (IN LACE BALLS) 

e GIVE IT A FINE LEATHER DRESSING 


IN THE CASE OF FOOTBALLS, WE ALSO SEW ON, WHERE 
REQUIRED, EXTRA TIPS FORE AND AFT. 


* If you do nof see stitching at the seams, it is a moulded 
ball; please do not send it in. 


The Raleigh Athletic Equipment Corp. « New Rochelle, W. Y. « Reconditioning Division 
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Ex-coach Vaughn L. Snook of Howe, 
Ind., finds that “‘working for The Mutual 
Life has meant greater security.’ Here’s 
what he says about the career of life in- 
surance selling: 


“First, there’s the increase in financial 
security. | know that the success of 
my job is dependent solely upon the 
amount of energy expended. There- 
fore, I’ve an unlimited opportunity 
for increasing my earnings. Then, 
too, there’s an added incentive—the 
knowledge that my work is helping 
others achieve financial security.” A 
Our records show that many ex-coaches 
have found success as Field Underwriters 
with The Mutual Life. Like so many 
others, you may be especially suited for 
this well-paying career. Send for our free 
booklet, ““The Career for Me?” which in- 
cludes a preliminary test to help deter- 
mine your aptitude. If your score is 
favorable, our Manager nearest you will 
explain our on-the-job training program 
and the Mutual Life Compensation Plan. 
The plan provides service fees, commis- 
sions and a retirement income at 65. 


This Mutual Life booklet may be oppor- 
tunity knocking at your door. Don’t fail 
to recognize it—mail the coupon today! 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassou Street Xx New York 5,N.Y. 


FOR FREE BOOKLET——‘*THE CAREER FOR ME?’'— 
ADDRESS DEPT. 5 
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VERETT DEAN, well-known bas- 

ketball coach at Stanford, has an 
imposing list of basketball coaches 
who played under his tutelage. These 
are: Ozzie Cowles, Minnesota; For- 
rest Anderson, Bradley; Branch Mc- 
Cracken, Indiana, and his assistant, 
Junie Andres; Kenneth Gunning, 
Wichita; Jay McCreary, De Pauw; 
Howie Dallmar, Pennsylvania; Joe 
Hutton, Hamline; Joe Platt,- Carle- 
ton; Bill Johnson, Wabash; Bob 
Burnett, at present Dean’s assist- 
ant; Al Cassell, Jamestown Col- 
lege; and Walter Sprandel, Albion. 
Dean graduated from the University 
of Indiana in 1921 and then took up 
coaching at Carleton College, North- 
field, Minnesota, where his cagers won 
49 and lost 3 in his three years there. 
He next served as basketball and base- 
ball coach at his alma mater from 
1924-38, where his teams won three 
Big Ten titles in basketball and three 
in baseball. After going to Stanford 
he directed his team to the Pacific 
Coast Conference Southern title in his 
third year. In 1942 his team won the 
PCC title and the NCAA champion- 


| ship . . . Football is strictly a fall 
| sport 
| Illinois State High School Athletic 
| Association voted to do away with 


in Illinois as recently the 


spring football practice Bob 
Woodruff, former football coach at 
Baylor, will take over the same job 
at the University of Florida. Ray 
“Bear” Wolf, former Florida coach, 
moves to Tulane as line coach. Hank 
Crisp, who was line coach at Tulane, 
returns to Alabama where he spent 
twenty years on the athletic staff. 


. * * 


COTT Senior High School, Coates- 
ville, Pennsylvania, is having its 
third annual coaches clinic this year 
from March 13-16. Among the lec- 
turers to be featured are Frank Leahy, 
Bernie Bierman, Wes Fesler, Mike 
Milligan, George James and others. 
For full information write Harry G. 
. . The following 
football coaches have recently re- 
signed: Bill Osmanski, Holy Cross; 
Howard Bliss, North Dakota State; 


Phil Sarboe, Washington State; Don 


Fleming, as assistant at the University 
of Washington, and “Hook” Mylin, 
New York University ... . Frank 
Murray, football coach at Marquette 
University has resigned and Lisle 
Blackbourne, line coach, will succeed 
him. Murray, in 19 seasons at Mar- 
quette, won 104, lost 55 and tied 6. 
Blackbourne was assistant coach at 
Wisconsin before going to Marquette 
.... The University of Arkansas has 
named Otis Douglas, assistant coach 
of the Philadelphia Eagles, as head 
football coach to succeed John Barn- 
hill who will stay on as athletic direc- 
tor... . Wrestling was introduced 
as an intercollegiate sport at Mar- 
quette this winter, under the tutelage 
of end coach Marvin Bell of the foot- 
ball coaching staff . . . . Washington 
State College is the only college ever 
to wear red football shoes. The Cou- 
gars wore entire red outfits when they 
played in the 1930 Rose Bowl game. 


Pr the near future the calling of 
baseball games because of darkness 
may be decided by light meters in- 
stead of umpires. Following a fan’s 
suggestion to Baseball Commissioner 
A. B. Chandler, General Electric has 
offered to make available technicians 
and equipment in demonstrating to 
baseball magnates the feasibility of 
setting up uniform light intensity 
standards . . . . Bernard “Putt” La 
May, former head coach at Fort Ed- 
ward, New York, High School, has 
been named head basketball coach at 
Saratoga Springs, New York, High 
School. He will also assist in football 
and baseball . . . . In the Boston 
schools, Henry Chiarini, who cap- 
tured two titles at Boston Tech in 
hockey, has been moved to East Bos- 
ton High School; Bill Karrane, for- 
mer Boston University player, has as- 
sumed the hockey duties at Charles- 
ton High School; Bill Kilroy, former 
Boston English hockey coach, will 
take over at Boston Tech. In basket- 
ball, Jerry Beickley will coach at Dor- 
chester High School replacing George 
Barry, and Tom Moran will take 
Buckley’s place at Brandeis High 
School. 
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Has a new and unique principle of construction that 
gives a higher factor of protection and shock dis- 
persal than is to be found in any other helmet. 

It had to come—a better football helmet assuring 
better protection against head injuries in today’s 
faster, harder play, and against damage to body and 
health that may result from head shocks, even with- 
out head injuries. NOW WILSON meets the need. 

This new, revolutionary WILSON 
R.P. (Rubber-Plastic) Helmet has (1) 
an amazing new shell of a scientific 
rubber-plastic material, and (2), a 
new, thicker, double-action, shock- 
absorbing lining of cellular, air-seal 
rubber and foam rubber. The result 
is the highest degree of shock-dis- 
persal and protection against kicks, 
knocks and collisions ever offered by 
any helmet. 


AVAILABLE IN HEAD SIZES 
AND SCHOOL COLORS 


THESE THREE IMPORTANT 
STEPS in shock-dispersal 
make the new Wilson R.P. 
the nearest thing to complete 
protection against head 
injuries yet attained. 


EXHAUSTIVE 
RESEARCH 


Critical research laboratory tests! Actual playing 
tests by college and professional stars! Frequent 


One-piece, molded 

outer shellof the 
new Wilson R.P. (rubber 
plastic) Helmet deflects 
and disperses a major 
part of the force of 
original impact. 


Thick inner layers of 

foam rubber and 
cellular rubber disperse 
and absorb an additional 
share of the force or en- 
ergy generated by the 
impact. 


The one-piece cra- 

nial conformation of 
the R.P. Helmet aids in 
completing shock disper- 
sal, and helps further to 
prevent dangerous one- 
point percussion. 


consultation with a surgeon who has made skull 
fractures and brain injuries his special problem 
for more than 30 years! All these were utilized in 
perfecting the new Wilson R.P. Helmet. And 
players, coaches and experts all agree that it is 
the /ast word in safety, playing comfort and 
streamlined styling. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO « Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and other principal cities « (A subsidiary of Wilson & Ce., Inc.) 
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EQUIPMENT SAVING 


j 


WHY D 


ELAY? 


DO IT TODAY! 


RECONDITION YOUR 
FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT NOW 
USE MARBA SERVICE 


We supply ship- 
ping bags and 
tags enabling you 
to send us your 
athletic equip- 
ment easily, ef- 


Each item is then chan- 
neled to the correct 
department where spec- 
ialists in each line re- 
pair and recondition. 


W vw V 


= 
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When your equip- 
men! arrives in our 
: it is immed- 
with 


ste-ilized. 


Wf 4, 


Your athletic equipment is then re 
turned to you in ample time for use, 
fully insured from the time it is picked 
up until returned to your building. 


Write 
Wire or 











Wrestling Injuries 


By A. J. “DUKE” WYRE 
Trainer, University of Maryland 


FY sports top wrestling in body- 
building potentialities. There are 
some who claim it is a muscle-binder, 
but this is not the case. Under the 
present rules and carefully planned 
training regimens, wrestling increases 
a boy’s strength and speeds up his 
neuromuscular co-ordination without 
impairing muscle freedom. 

As in any sport, the boy is exposed 
to certain injuries. One of the chief 
parental objections to wrestling is the 
so-called “cauliflower” ear. 

This objection may be invalidated 
by making it compulsory for every 
candidate to wear a helmet both in 
practice and during competition. 

Cauliflower ear is caused by a blow 
or a rubbing of the external ear, 
which consists of a layer of cartilage 
covered by skin. The blow or rubbing 
action ruptures the blood vessels so 
that the blood distends into the over- 
laying skin. 

If left untreated the blood coagu- 
lates and may harden into gristle. 
Prompt and proper treatment is de- 
manded. Cold applications—ice, ice 
bags, or cold towels, with pressure to 
stop the internal bleeding—are indi- 
cated. Following these applications 
the ear should be taped with adhes- 
ive to furnish pressure against a re- 
currence of bleeding. These cases 
should be referred to the team doctor. 

Mat burns or abrasions are coin- 
mon in wrestling. These are caused 
by the scuffing or rubbing of the skin 
against a rough surface. Although 
mat burns are minor wounds, neglect 
may cause infection. No matter how 
trivial the wound appears, it should 
be given prompt attention. 

At Maryland we clean the wound 
with alcohol and then paint with tinc- 
ture of methiolate. I use methiolate on 
all mat burns or abrasions as it can be 
covered with a sterile dressing with- 
out waiting for it to dry, as would be 
necessary if iodine were applied. One 
should never cover iodine with a 
dressing while the iodine is wet. 

Ligaments are fibers that hold the 
bones together. They also are the 
limiting structures around the joints. 
When sufficient force is applied to a 
joint, which tears or stretches the liga- 
ments, we have what is commonly 
called a sprain. A torn ligament 
bleeds, with the. blood often flowing 


into the joint or into the soft tissues 
around the joint. 

The treatment calls for cold appli- 
cations and pressure to restrict to a 
minimum the swelling or clot caused 
by the internal bleeding. The less the 
swelling the more rapid will be the 
recovery. 

Following the cold applications, the 
injured joint should be padded with 
cotton and wrapped with an elastic 
bandage. The patient should be told 
to rest the joint in an elevated posi- 
tion for 24 hours. 

Ligaments do not heal as rapidly as 
skin or muscle. In this respect they 
are more like bones. Ligaments heal 
through scar tissue, which produces 
a loss of tone. Therefore the joint has 
to be strapped with a supportive 
bandage whenever it is used for vig- 
orous exercise. 

If the ankle joint has been sprained 
and the prescribed treatment given, 
the ankle (if there is no fracture) may 
be treated with heat the following 
day; that is, infra-red lamps, whitrl- 
pool baths, hot compresses, or dia- 
thermy. The ankle should then be 
strapped with a Gibney or basket 
weave. 

Muscle injuries are produced by 
blows, violent wrenches, or quick con- 
tractions, especially where the athlete 
is improperly warmed up. Hence, a 
carefully planned warm-up helps pre- 
vent this injury. 

The nature of the injury is a tear- 
ing or pulling apart of the muscle 
fibers. Internal bleeding occurs im- 
mediately, filling up the gap caused 
by the tearing action. 

The treatment of such 

(Continued on page 55) 


injuries 





TUPRUKE” WYRE received his 
training at Yale Medical, 
Rutgers University and William 
and Mary College. He is also 
an assistant professor of physi- 
cal education at Maryland and 
is president of the Southern 
Conference Trainers Associa- 
tion. He has lectured at various 
coaching school clinics through- 
out the country. An article on 
“Chest and Shoulder Injuries” 
by Mr. Wyre appeared in the 
December, 1948 issue. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


ATHLETIC = BALLS 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ATHLETIC This year, bring out the best in your teams with Pennsylvania 
Athletic Balls. Longer-wearing and official in size, weight and 
GOODS performance, Pennsylvania Athletic Balls perform perfectly 
... retain their shape and balance game after game... 
give you the most for your money. See your Pennsylvania 

distributor for your athletic ball needs now! 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


 - eae PENNSYLVANIA 
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Football teams all over the country — in high school, college 
and professional competition — use and acclaim the RIDDELL 
Helmet for its outstanding performance. 


Superior in every detail, each feature of the RIDDELL Safety Suspension Helmet 
is skillfully designed and constructed to form the most thorough head protector 


ever devised. 
The tough, yet flexible shell yields upon impact but will NOT break. It is so shaped 
to afford maximum protection, particularly above the eyes and over base of the skull. 
The adjustable chin strap keeps the helmet firmly on the head. 

These PLUS features combined with the RIDDELL Safety Suspension device make 
the RIDDELL Helmet second to none! 


RIDDELL Patented Safety Suspension 


Firmly anchored in the shell, this suspension webbing 
prevents helmet from touching head at any point. It 
is especially designed to absorb and minimize the 
impact of any blow by distributing the force evenly 
‘around the head. This hammock-like webbing elimi- 
nates the danger of having helmet forced down over 
eyes or neck and permits free circulation of air for 
greater comfort. 

Yes, in every way you can be SAFE and SURE 
with RIDDELL—famous for the finest in athletic 


alll 
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A Two-Step Plané:High Jump 


NE of the main concerns of any 

novice competitor is to work out 
a plan of systematic conditioning for 
the high jump. Questions such as 
the following are of vital concern to 
an experienced jumper who wishes 
to improve his performance: 

What type of warm-up to take be- 
fore a workout or competition? 

What calisthenics to use, how many, 
and how often? 

How much running and at what 
distances? 

How much hurdling or 
throwing? if any? 

How high to jump in practice? 

How many times to jump per prac- 
tice session? at a given height? 

How many practice sessions per 
week? 

These details are very important as 
high jumping, while not exhausting 
in the manner of some of the distance 
runs, nevertheless places severe loads 
on certain muscle groups which, 
through overwork, may quickly lose 
their responsiveness. Thus, to avoid 
overwork on the jumper’s part, most 
coaches have recommended workouts 
too light, in my opinion, to do the 
most good. 

The problem, therefore, is to de- 
velop a system of workouts which will 
permit the jumper to do the necessary 
amount of work without constantly 


weight 
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By M. E. “BILL’’ EASTON 


Track Coach, University of Kansas 


being in danger of overwork and 
injury. 

The performance of any track and 
field event uses all the muscles of 
the body while putting the extreme 
load on some. specific muscle groups. 
It is obvious from this fact that any 
track and field athlete must train 
with both general and specific sets of 
exercises to get the full benefit from 
his workout. 

He must engage in activities that 
tone up and develop his whole body 
(in strength and co-ordination) while 
at the same time preparing the mus- 
cles that carry the peak load in his 
event for their unique job. 

First, we will consider some of the 
generalized exercises for high jump- 
ers. These are designed to loosen up, 
tone up, and condition the whole 
muscular system. Individually, these 
exercises are well known. It is our 
purpose to arrange them into a sys- 
tem that will give a balanced, gener- 
alized workout. 

(1) Every workout must begin with 
a warm-up whether the athlete is 
working out in Alaska or Florida. 
Our conception of the warm-up is a 
pattern of activity that prepares the 
athlete to exert himself fully, at his 
best, without injury to himself. 

Therefore, every warm-up should 
aim to gradually unlock, loosen, 


stretch, and exercise the entire system. 
To do this we start at the joints, 
where the muscles attach, and work at 
them. There are only ten joints that 
we loosen (counting paired joints as 
one): the neck, shoulders, elbows, 
wrists, fingers, spinal column, pelvis, 
knees, ankles and toes. 

Here is a series of exercises that 
thoroughly loosen these joints. It is 
not the only adequate series as to 
technique or order, but some equiv- 
alent of it is necessary. 

a. Clockwise and counterclockwise 
revolutions of the head. 

b. Rotation of the arms in the 
shoulder sockets and shoulder shrug- 
ging. 

c. Shaking of the hands, elbows at 
right angles producing a rotation of 
the hands at the wrists. 

d. Torso twists — athlete standing 
erect, arms outstretched, legs sepa- 
rated, twist from side to side. 

e. Torso revolutions—touching the 
toes and bending for knee. 

f. Deep knee bends —legs apart, 
back held straight. 

g. Standing knee lifts—knees touch 
chest. 

h. Squat splits—full squat with one 
leg extended to the side. Come to 
standing position and reverse exercise 
extending the opposite leg. 

i. Hurdle squats — flat on ground 
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with one leg extended forward, other 
tucked to side. Bend forward touch- 
ing chest to knee then extend the op- 
posite leg. This is regular hurdle ex- 
ercise and is excellent for loosening 
hips. Keep reversing these two exer- 
cises (h and i) exercising each leg. 

This sequence or its equivalent 
should be run through completely at 
least once before the athlete goes into 
his workout. 

(2) The athlete may now enter a 
more energetic phase of his workout. 
Here jogging is recommended which, 
if performed correctly, completes the 
unlocking process already begun. The 
athlete should begin a loose, relaxed 
jog around the track and continue 
it until the sweat breaks freely over 
his whole body. If the sweating has 
not begun by the time he has gone 
a quarter to a half mile he is not 
dressed well enough. 

(3) When the sweat appears the 
athlete should stop and begin more 
energetic stretching calisthenics. He 
should keep out of any wind. The 
exercises detailed before will suffice, 
with any personal additions the ath- 
lete desires—such as high kicking, 
push-ups, chin-ups, etc. These should 
be done faster and more vigorously 
than before. The whole sequence of 
exercises should be performed; we 
are still working with the whole 
system. 

(4) Now the athlete should return 
to the track with a full sweat and 
do a certain amount of running at 
various speeds. The distances are not 
particularly important; the idea is to 
run and walk alternately, increasing 
the speed slightly, until the individual 
is working at almost full effort. Here 
is a typical schedule: 

100 yards—easy jog 

30 yards—relaxed walk, shaking loose 
100 yards—one-fourth effort run 

30 yards—relaxed walk, shaking loose 
100 yards—one-half effort run 

30 yards—relaxed walk, shaking loose 
100 yards—three-fourths effort spring 
50 yards—let down jog. 

This is the end of the generalized 
workout and the athlete is prepared 
to begin his specific workout which 
aims to develop his muscular strength 
and co-ordination for his event. The 
foregoing sequence of activities should 
not have taken more than twenty 
minutes. 

It is my firm belief that a high 
jumper’s best training for his event 
is actual jumping, as often and as 
much as possible. This is because he 
has to master a very intricate timing 
problem which can be mastered only 
by actual performance and _ because 
the particular pattern of muscular 
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strains which must be borne is repro- 
duced in no other exercise except 
actual jumping. There is great sud- 
den muscular strain involved in lift- 
ing 150 to 200 pounds six feet or 
more. Many painful and incapacitat- 
ing injuries are possible in legs in- 
sufficiently conditioned or warmed 
up. Even when warm-up and con- 
ditioning are complete there is still 
possibility of serious injury when ex- 
treme efforts are attempted. 

Here we have reached the serious 
problem in high jump conditioning. 
We desire to have the jumper leap 
as often as possible to learn his timing 
and build his muscles, but we want to 





ILL EASTON formerly coached 

at Drake University where 
he had three consecutive cross- 
country team champions in 
1944, ‘45 and ‘46. In the three 
years since he took over at 
‘Kansas, his two-mile teams 
have swept three Big Seven 
championships. In 1948 the Jay- 
hawks finished seventh in the 
NCAA cross country. Last year 
they moved up fo sixth. His 
two-mile teams have now won 
12 straight dual meets. Bill is 
also the capable director of the 
Kansas Relays. 











avoid as much as possible the chance 
of damage to these muscles. Every 
coach and jumper have had to meet 
this problem some way. I feel the 
solutions used to date have not gotten 
the most out of the jumper’s jump- 
ing workout. Here are the three usual 
solutions to the problem with criti- 
cisms of their methods: 

(1) The athlete jumps only at low 
heights in practice. Criticisms: a. The 
timing in jumping at low heights is 
different than that at higher heights. 
b. The jumper gets in sloppy habits in 
not having to exert himself. c. He 
doesn’t get enough work. 

(2) The athlete jumps less often, 
but at good heights. Criticsims: a. He 
doesn’t get enough work. b. He 
doesn’t get enough timing training. 
c. He has a greater chance of injury 
because of a and b. 

(3) The athlete jumps at extreme 
heights, often. Criticisms: a. Probabil- 
ity of injury and overwork (discussed 
above). A jumper also has difficulty 
producing the nervous excitement 
necessary to give the precise co-ordina- 
tion needed. 

Surely there must be some method 
of achieving the desired workout for 


the high jumper. Shot putters work 
at full effort with a lighter shot and 
hurdlers can work with lower bar- 
riers at high speed. Is there no 
corresponding technique for high 
jumpers? 

Working with Tom Scofield the 
past two years has brought to light 
the following work pattern. Full 
credit should go to Tom, a fine high- 
jump student, for working out this 
sequence, and to his former coaches, 
Mike Carpenter and Ray Kanehl. 
This technique appears to give all 
the benefits found in frequent jump- 
ing at extreme heights without many 
of the drawbacks. We have dubbed 
this the “two-step high jump.” 

The athlete stands with his feet 
together two strides from the bar, 
leans forward, takes the two strides 
and leaps over the bar which is 
placed at a height he can easily clear. 

As a specific example, let us take a 
Western-roll jumper who approaches 
the bar from the left side and jumps 
off his left foot. Here is his sequence 
of actions: 1. He stands feet together, 
two strides from the bar. 2. He leans 
forward and steps off with his right 
foot. 3. His next step advances the 
left foot to the take-off point and 
he leaps from this spot over the bar 
landing (in the Western roll) on this 
same left foot. 

Several questions immediately arise 
concerning this technique: 

1. Why two, and not three or four 
steps—any less number than the 
jumper usually takes? 

The answer to this question is very 
important and has several parts. First, 
it has been found that in any more 
than two steps, a jumper can get as 
much speed as he can with any length 
run. One of the main purposes of 
the technique is to cut down the 
amount of speed at the take-off point. 
This for two reasons: we want to 
cut down the chance of injury, and 
we want to teach the jumper to de- 
pend less on his run for his spring. 

Second, the most crucial part of the 
whole jumping action lies in the last 
two strides of the take-off run. The 
rest of the run is merely to gain a 
certain velocity. The real mechanical 
problems of the jump as to weight 
control, etc., all lie in the last two 
steps. The “two-step” technique al- 
lows the jumper to study the action 
of these last two steps and work easily 
to find the secrets of lift. 

Third, the “two-step” technique 
forces the jumper to utilize every 
ounce of power and spring he can 
get from proper manipulation of his 
arms and legs. In short, he is forced 
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Keys To Successful Pitching 


By J. M. BARRY 
Baseball Coach, University of Southern California 


XCELLENT pitching has always 

been the key to any  success- 
ful baseball team, but with the ad- 
vent of the “rabbit ball” in recent 
years, never has this phase of the 
game been more stressed. Major 
league clubs are spending fabulous 
sums in their search for efficient 
throwing talent. 

Certain basic fundamentals plus 
mental and physical requisites are 
necessary for any pitcher to be suc- 
cessful regardless of the elass of ball 
in which he is participating. The im- 
provement of the pitcher is measured 
by his ability to master these fun- 
damentals. 

Physically, a pitcher must be strong, 
possess a good arm and be blessed 
with extraordinary endurance. The 
better his fast ball, the more chance 
he has to become a star. He can 
learn the secrets of the curve, the 
change of pace and control with hours 
of concentrated practice, but only na- 
ture can give him that blazing fast 
one. 

The mental make-up of the success- 
ful pitcher necessitates the attributes 
of unusually steady nerves, courage, 
intelligence and the realization that 
to become a great pitcher, years of 
hard work and disappointments may 
be ahead of him. 

Having disposed of the basic physi- 
cal and mental requirements for a 
successful pitcher rather hurriedly, we 
now turn to the actual fundamentals 
of the art of pitching. Other things 
being equal, the man with the above- 
mentioned qualifications and possess- 
ing the best control will be the most 
effective. Control is more important 
than speed or curves and his career 
as a player will, in most cases, be of 
longer duration as he will throw far 
fewer balls during a game. By control 
is meant the ability to pitch the ball 
wanted at the time wanted, after hav- 
ing decided where the ball should be 
pitched. A pitcher may not have a 
good curve or a good fast ball, but 
there are very few who cannot gain 
control by sufficient practice. Every 
toss of the ball, in pepper games, 
warming up and in hitting practice 
should be thrown to a spot. Acquire 
the habit of throwing each ball to a 
certain object. 

There are certain basic require- 
ments in attempting to master the 
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art of control. A young pitcher should 
adopt one method of delivery and 
use no other until control is achieved. 
Overhand, or nearly so, is the best 
style to adopt if it is not an unnatural 
delivery, because the pitcher will be 
able to develop a better curve. It is 
best not to attempt to throw it at 
full speed when practicing for con- 
trol. Early in the spring the pitcher 
should throw as many over the plate 
as possible. In batting practice the 
same holds true but always by throw- 
ing at a definite spot down the mid- 
dle. As control becomes better, the 
plate will become bigger. 

It is now time to pitch inside and 
outside, high and low, with one’s 
target being the catcher’s knees and 
shoulders respectively. When _ these 
pitches are mastered one should avoid 
pitching down the middle. It is a good 
plan to have a batter to pitch to 
when warming up. Early in the spring 
the pitcher should not pitch too long. 
Whenever the ball seems heavy or 
it is taking a little more effort to 
throw, it’s time to stop. The pitcher 
should always wear a woolen under- 
shirt, always avoid liniments and not 
allow the trainer to rub his arm too 
much unless it is really sore. In cold 
weather it is a good plan to apply 
vaseline to the arm to keep the 
warmth in. 

In warming up the pitcher should 
start slowly and increase the speed 
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gradually, using the fast ball until 
the arm is good and warm. When 
starting on the curve ball, he should 
start slowly even if he is good and 
loose. When thoroughly loose, he 
should toss four or five good fast 
balls and curves and then quit. He 
should not pitch his game warming 
up. More pitchers are taker out be- 
cause they are not thoroughly warm 
than for any other reason. In cold 
weather ten to fifteen minutes should 
be used to warm up. In hot weather, 
ten minutes is usually sufficient. 

It is necessary for the pitcher to be 
in better condition physically than 
any other man on the team. A pitch- 
er’s legs, when in shape, are his fin- 
est friends. All is lost if they are not 
in shape. Pepper games, chasing fly 
balls, fungo hitting, sprints and many 
daily laps around the park are neces- 
sary. When the legs are in shape, the 
pitcher must remember that he must 
keep them in shape. It is my conten- 
tion that lack of all-around pitching 
condition, especially the thrower’s 
legs, is the reason for mediocre per- 
formances. 

The pitcher must realize that he 
is the fifth infielder. He must be given 
lots of practice fielding bunts and 
ground balls hit directly at him 
or to either side. He must then 
work on making proper and ac- 
curate throws. He must break to- 
ward first and be ready to cover 
that base on all balls hit to his left. 
On all balls dumped near the plate 
he must follow the catcher’s orders 
as to who shall field the ball and 
to what base it should be thrown. 
He must work in unity with the first 
and third basemen on all bunted 
balls. He must learn to back up plays 
in the correct manner. He. should 
never attempt to field any high fly 
balls in the infield. In short, he must 
be keenly alert to field ground balls, 
bunts, and cover first, third or home 
as the occasion demands. 

One of the greatest mistakes made 
by young pitchers is their failure to 
spend hours working from the “man 
on” position. So many pitchers lose 
a great deal of their effectiveness in 
reference to control and “stuff” when 
the wind-up is taken away from them. 
Coaches should work their pitchers 
steadily throughout the season in an 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Speed In Track and Field Events 


N APRIL, 1948, the track and field 

world was astounded to hear that 
Charles Fonville, University of Michi- 
gan junior, had broken Jack Tor- 
rance’s shot put record of 57’1” by 
almost a foot. Torrance was an excep- 
tional giant of 6'5”, weighing 260 
pounds. Only a man of similar pro- 
portions would be likely to break his 
record. Only one other man, Blozis, 
6’ 6”, 240 pounds, had ever put over 
56’. Yet Fonville, 20 years of age, 
6’ 1”, and a mere 194 pounds had 
achieved 58’ 34”. 

In August of the same year the 
story of another startling achievement 
was flashed over the sports’ wires. 
Harrison Dillard, the great American 
hurdler, had just won the Olympic 
100-meter dash in the excellent time 
of :10.3. Everyone had been disap- 
pointed when he hit a hurdle in the 
final American trials and failed to 
place in his favorite event. Everyone 
was delighted that he managed to 
squeeze into a berth on the boat by 
qualifying in the dash. “Of course he 


won't place in the Olympic final. Af- 
ter all, he is a hurdler.” But he beat 
both the favorites, Patton and Ewell, 
equaled the Olympic record and be- 


came World’s 
sprints. 

These two performances point up 
in unusual fashion the great impor- 
tance of the element of speed in mod- 
ern track and field athletics. Fonville 
was great as a shot putter primarily 
through speed — speed in moving a- 
cross the 7-foot circle, speed in com- 
bining this momentum with a con- 
centration of explosive power. Dillard 
was great as a hurdler, not through 
perfection of form or co-ordination, 
but primarily through his speed of 
action over and between the hurdles. 
Of course speed is nothing new. Ob- 
viously it has been coached and used 
from the very beginning. Mike Mur- 
phy, for example exphasized it time 
and time again in the 1913 edition 
of his book Track and Field Athletics. 
There does seem, however, to have 
evolved a different as well as an in- 
creased emphasis upon its importance. 
About twenty years ago, Brutus Ham- 
ilton made a much publicized pre- 
diction of ultimate human perform- 
ances in track and field events. Most 
of these predictions have now been 
surpassed. Many reasons can be given 
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By J. KENNETH DOHERTY 


Track Coach, University of Pennsylvania 


for this—better tracks and equipment, 
harder work, better form, etc., but 
the most all-inclusive reason has to 
do with the utilization of greater 
momentum throughout all phases of 
the action. 

“Form should come first.” For many 
years, and even today, speed of execu- 
tion has been considered an element 
which, although necessary to best per- 
formance, is still secondary to good 
form, balance, position, and co-ordin- 
ation. “Take it easy, you lose your 
form when you put or throw for 
distance in practice, cut down your 
run. Watch that left foot. Slow down 
that discus turn.” Such have been the 
insistent warnings of coaches, even af- 
ter years of practice by the athlete. 
Whatever makes balance, position, 
and co-ordination more difficult; 
whatever forces a compromise, creat- 
ing a less powerful position at the 
front of the circle or at the take-off, 
is not right and should be eliminated 
or at least avoided until the later 
stages of perfection of form. 

It is true that a few outstanding 
coaches and writers on track and field 
events have stressed the importance of 
momentum and speed of execution. 
“Dink” Templeton of Stanford, 
sweated out a full hour of hard prac- 
tice with his shot-putter Anderson on 
the day in 1940 before Anderson won 
the National Collegiate title. For a 
full hour we listened to “Dink” yell, 
cajole and demand, “Speed, speed, 
more speed; get across the circle.” 
Anderson did just that, and he won 
with a new personal record. In Dean 
Cromwell’s excellent book, Cham- 
pionship Techniques in Track and 
Field Athletics, about every tenth 
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sentence of the discussions on field 
events is related in some way with 
the idea of speed. When the Finnish 
Olympic coach, Armas Valste, was 
asked what he would suggest to im- 
prove American javelin throwing, he 
curtly stated, “Get rid of your grass 
runways.” His point, of course, was 
that a fast run is essential, and that 
with great speed, spikes could only be 
effective on hard dirt or clay. In the 
December, 1949, issue of the Amateur 
Athlete, Mikio Oda, Japanese Olym- 
pic coach, writes -of a new emphasis 
on the hop, step and jump, “When 
the war ended I thought up a way 
of revising the hop and the step. This 
revision consisted of injecting more 
speed into the three parts of the 
jump . . . the objective is to extend 
the over-all distance of the jump 
through speed rather than by the 
rhythm in the jump.” But such em- 
phases on speed are rare and are re- 
served for champions. 

On the contrary, the two part thesis 
of this article is that (1) momentum 
is not only necessary to ultimate rec 
ord performances but is also an es 
sential part of good form and cannot 
be separated from it, and (2) mo- 
mentum in the execution of a field 
event is best taught early in the learn- 
ing process. This second assertion will 
be supported in part II of this article 
to appear in a later issue. Arguments 
for the first will be advanced at once. 


Momentum Is Essential 


Momentum as here stated refers to 
the early or “preliminary” movements 
in each event. In the jump events 
it implies the speed which the 
athlete is able to acquire just 
prior to the take-off. The neces- 
sity for greater momentum is 
obvious in the broad jump. In the 
pole vault, it is usually considered 
important but still secondary to 
smoothness and relaxation in the run. 
In the high jump, coaches, almost 
invariably, place momentum at a 
minimum level. Cromwell _ states, 
“Most high jumpers run to far and 
too fast and their energies in the 
leap are thus dissipated in moving 
forward instead of being properly 
used in going upward.” 

In the weight events, only the jave- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Offense Against Set and Zone Defenses 


By W. H. DeSHAZO 


Basketball Coach, Humboldt, Tennessee, High School 


OR years most coaches have agreed 

that the best attack against either 
the set or zone defense is not to meet 
it head on. Most teams are much 
tougher if they are allowed to retreat 
and take their defensive positions. 
[his being the case, the fast break 
has come into use all over the country 
ind has added greatly to the interest 
of the game. It has a spectator appeal 
that is unsurpassed, and in addition 
to its spectator appeal, it has done 
much to rid the game of set and zone 
defenses. I have no quarrel with either 
of these defenses, other than I feel 
that both types make: for a slower 
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DIAG.1 





game with lower scoring. I realize that 
both types require a great amount of 
coaching and work on the part of the 
players. 

During the past season we have 
used the fast break from every posi- 
tion on the court. We also used a 
pressing man-to-man defense and 
shifted only when absolutely neces- 
sary. The effect of this “hustle-bustle” 
basketball may best be pointed out 
by saying that we won 44 consecutive 
games during the past season — in- 
cluding five tournaments. We aver- 
aged 61.4 points per game and held 


our Opponents to an average of 31.2 
peints. We feel that the fast break 
was largely responsible for this high 
scoring as we mct several good zone 
and set defense teams through the 
season. When we say we don’t meet 
set or zone defense teams, we merely 
mean we get down the court before 
the defense forms. 

There are times, however, when the 
defense is formed. When this situation 
arises one must have a set plan of 
attack. All of us have seen a strong, 
high-scoring team completely “hand- 
cuffed” by a supposedly inferior ball 
team playing a possession game and 
relying on a floating man-to-man or 
zone for its defense. A little planning 
or foresight on the part of the coach 
could have prevented this. We spend 
a large part of our time working 
against the various defenses and, as 
the set defense is met most frequent- 
ly, we spend most of our time work- 
ing on this. 

Our system is one that is growing 
in popularity throughout our section, 
namely, the double pivot. Our pivot 
players, as a rule, are our tallest and 
slowest players. They are stationed 
about two yards from the sidelines 
and about one yard down court 
toward the opponents’ goal from our 
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free-throw line. We put our fast men 
out on the court for ball-handling 
and cutting. A set-up of this sort 
leaves the center open and allows us 
to use many inside screens and guard- 
around plays. Our set-up position is 
shown in Diagram 1. 

The man in the center of the out 
line is our offensive quarterback when 
we oppose a man-to-man. It is his 
duty to play the opposing defense as 
one would an accordion. If the de- 
fense contracts he must use the guard 
around plays to make it expand. 
When it expands he must use quick 


thrusts down the center to cause it 
to contract. 

Our basic play is shown in Dia- 
gram 2. Four passes to 3 and follows 
his pass. Three fakes to his right and 
cuts off the moving screen 4 has 
provided and dribbles all the way. 
One fakes out and reverses in order 
to rebound. Two fakes out and re- 
verses in order to rebound. Five 
moves out for defensive purposes. 

It is obvious that a play this simple 
cannot go many times in a game and 
so we use the variation shown in 
Diagram 3 when our opponents shift 
on 4 and $3. Four passes to 3 and 














moves over to screen. Three dribbles 
but finds X4 has shifted. He immedi- 
ately goes into the air and throws to 
4 who has moved into goal. One, 2, 
and 5 complete the same movement 
as in Diagram 2. 

Occasionally we find X4 and X38 
dropping off their opponents in order 
not to be screened. When this hap- 
pens we either shoot or take action 
as shown in Diagram 4. 

In this fake screen, 4 passes to 3 
and follows his pass as if to screen 
as he has done in Diagrams 2 and 3. 
When halfway between his position 
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and $3, he peels off and starts fast for 
the goal. Three returns his pass. One, 
2, and 5 follow the same pattern as 
in Diagram 2. 

Four does not always follow nis 
pass. At times he will move in an 
opposite direction as shown in Dia- 
gram 5. Four passes to 3 and starts 
to follow pass. Instead he reverses his 
direction toward 5, who times his cut 
and scissors off his back. Three passes 
to 5 and comes out for defensive bal- 
ance. Two fakes and reverses for re 
bound. One fakes and reverses for 
rebound. Five should receive pass and 
go all of the way. 

Often 4 moves in to pick off a 
guard for his forward as in Diagram 
6. Four passes to 3 and moves down 
to screen X2. Three dribbles once 
and passes to 5. Five passes to 2 who 
has been freed by cutting off the 
back of 4. Four, after screening, moves 
in for rebound with 1 and 2. Five and 
$ maintain defensive balance. 

As I have said before, our 4 snan 
is our offensive quarterback. He ini- 
tiates all plays and gives the signai 
for them. In the foregoing diagrams 
the fact that he threw the bali and 
moved showed that all plays were 
“A” plays; which is the name by 
which we designate strikes down the 
center. 

To signal our “B” series of plays 
our quarterback throws the ball and 
does not move. The pass always goes 
to 3 or 5 and it tells them that their 
pass, as a rule, must go to | or 2. 


Three or 5 usually pass to | or 2 and 
~° on one of the many guard-around 
variations which most coaches use. 
Because of the widespread use of the 
guard arounds I will not attempt to 
diagram any of them. I do want to 
show one of our plays, which we con- 
sider very strong, because it focuses 
attention on the ball on one side of 
the court while we free a man on the 
other to do the shooting. This is 














shown in Diagram 7. Four passes to 
3 and stands. Three passes to 2 and 
goes on a guard around. Four waits 
until the pass goes to 2. He then 
moves across on X5. Five slashes off 
4 for the goal and takes pass from 2. 
Two takes pass from 3 and fakes a 
return before giving ball to 5. One 
rebounds while 4 goes on defense. 
Our “C” series is largely a group 
of scissor plays. They are started by a 
pass from 4 to | or 2. The one we 


like best is shown in Diagram 8. Foun 
passes to 2 and follows pass. Three 
cuts off 4 and receives ball from 2 
One, 2, and 3 all go in for rebound. 
Five and 4 remain out for defensive 
purposes. 

Our attack against the zone is to 
fast-break and beat it back, if possible 
When this fails we go to a set attack. 
We use a one-three-one offense against 
the two-one-two zone and the two- 
three zone. We try to move the ball 
rapidly three or four times before we 
attempt a shot. Our set-up against the 
two-one-two is shown in Diagram 9. 
Four is our only defensive man. He 
should be the best floor man and 
passer. Three is our best pivot man 
and ball-handler. Two and five are 
our best shots. They play one step out 
of reach of all defensive men with 
their feet set and ready to shoot. 
When they receive the ball they take 
a quick step with their left foot and 
shoot a one hander. 

Player | is usually our tallest man 
and best rebounder. He uses a figure- 
eight under the goal and tries to stay 
on the side opposite the ball in order 
to break out to meet it. We have no 
particular plays with this set-up as 
we tind that by moving the ball rapid- 
ly we can get all the shots we want. 
One series of passes is shown in Dia- 
gram 10 which we have found suc- 
cessful in getting shots. Four passes 
the ball to 3 who relays it to 5. Five 
passes back to 4 who passes again to 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Keeping Tabs On Hitters 


By H. S. DE GROAT 


Director of Town & School Physical Education, Newtown, Connecticut 


COACH should become baseball- 

minded each spring, especially if 
he has been busy with other sports 
or duties that have kept his mind in 
other channels. Present-day coaches, 
who entered the coaching field since 
the first World War, have been given 
increasing advantages in preparing 
their teams. Prior to that time the 
coaches had few books or coaching 
magazines to help them as we do now. 
Just what television will do as it be- 
comes increasingly common in our 
players’ home will be interesting to 
note. 


Research In Baseball 


Research in baseball does not seem 
to be as common as in some other 
sports. Perhaps it is because it has 
been longer established and the rules 
have long been subjected to very few 
changes. This article is in the realm of 
research. The fine co-coperation of 
Amherst’s Coach, Paul Eckley, his 
manager, L. Harrison Thayer, and 
Coach Bob Coombs of Williams is 
thoroughly appreciated. 

The study is interesting because 
one team had a successful season while 
the other was not as fortunate. The 
latter, however, won in the first meet- 
ing of the two teams as often happens 
when close rivals meet. Past perform- 
ances very often mean nothing in 
these contests. Team poise often over- 
comes the stronger team if emotion 
causes tenseness. 


The .300 Batter 


In a 1937 study the author found 
that almost all .300 hitters can be 
expected to produce a hit, a base on 
balls, hit into an error or be hit by 
a pitched ball at least half the time 
when men are on base. If just under 
a .300 average, they may still have a 
record of 17 to 17 or a similar ratio. 
As the average goes above .300, the 
tendency is for the successes to go well 
above the failures. In this study, 
Bowen of Amherst batted .379; was 
successful 24 times, failed 14 times 
for a .631 avetage with men on bases. 
He classes with the major league 
players. He had a .467 average as lead- 
off hitter, getting five hits and two 
walks out of fifteen times as first 
batter. He was second as rally starter 
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(getting on after one or two were 
out); second as run scorer (17); top 
batter .379 average; drove out 17 
singles first place); led in put-outs 
136); was second in drawing walks 
(14) and third in runs batted in (11). 

This study gives a new slant on the 
former one and brings out other inter- 
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esting information that should inter- 
est some baseball coaches who like 
“inside” baseball. 


How Data Was Gathered 


Complete reports of each game were 
sent to the author. The reports were 


in the form of the “Baseball Coach's 
Data Sheet” which takes information 
direct from the score book but spreads 
it out further. Besides the usual hits, 
runs, assists, put outs, etc. it tells the 
type of hits, (ie., singles, doubles, 
triples, homers) number of walks, in- 
dividual strike-outs, stolen, bases, re- 
sults of lead-off hitting, hitting with 
men on bases, etc. The author sum- 
marized this data after every two or 
three games and gave the coach of 
each team the up-to-minute status of 
each of his players. The pitcher’s re- 
cord was summarized on the back 
of each sheet. 


Gathering Data Is Not Difficult 


Any assistant manager can quickly 
be instructed in the method of draw- 
ing off the data from the score book. 
Progressive summaries are just cases 
of addition. 

Coach Bob Coombs was able to re- 
arrange his batting order by the latter 
part of the season and you can note 
the Williams’ team batting average 
surged upward at the season’s end to 
come within one ten-thousandths of 
one point of Amherst’s team average 
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| Batting Average -279 .214 .379 





.283 _.231 .273 . 





210 .333 .125 .318 .000 .190 | 





PH — Pinch Hitting; H — Hit; W — Walk; HE — Hit into error; HP — Hit with pitched ball 











% Table No. 2 


INDIVIDUAL BATTING RECORD 
HITTER PLAYER INNINGS AB R 


AMHERST 
No.1 McNeish 135% 68 12 
No. 2 Crowe 87 42 10 
No. 3 Bowen 135 we 37 
No. 4 Rosendale 135% 53 18 
No. 5 Jordan 124% 52 10 
No. 6 Genovese 98% 44 9 
No. 7 McGrath 143 61 10 
No. 8 Gold 94% 40 7 
No. 9 Murphy 63 28 1 
Dunbar 47 32 2 
Barry 15 4 0 
Bergin 22 3 2 
Woherlin 40 19 1 
Miller 48% 22 6 
Damon 49 21 5 
WILLIAMS 
No.1 Lesage 115 48 7 
No. 2. Ray Mason 90 35 7 
No. 3 Healy 114 51 7 
No.4 Owen 146 60 11 
No. 5 _— Delisser 115 47 5 
No. 6 Lynch 83 32 4 
No. 7. Fisher 99 46 4 
No. 8 Zeller 137 54 4 
No. 9 Ditmar 55 23 1 
Cool 44% 22 3 
Waugh 65 29 4 
Bush 31% 14 2 
Sheehy 31 13 1 
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4 a we RT 4 0 .210 
7 - 2 2 4 2 318 
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9 Sie «Brovg 0 1 409 
4 S408; 2 2 138 
2 se. 0 0 4148 
4 ie ee 4 0 .308 








.2813 to .2812 (See Table 4). 

Football coaches know the yardage 
made by each play, yards gained by 
players, etc. Basketball coaches chart 
the number and type of shots taken by 
their players. Why should the base- 
ball coach be less inquisitive about 
his sport? Why should he depend up- 
on memory or guess work in making 
up his batting order or judging the 
ability or values of his substitutes? 

The baseball coach who knows 
what his batters are doing with men 
on base, who is dependable, who us- 
ually strikes out, and who are good 
lead-off hitters and rally starters — 
those who get on after others have 
failed — this coach has something de- 
finite to talk about as he meets his 
players and directs his team. 

Bobby Coombs stated as his season 
was closing, “It is amazing how the 
records show the failures with men 
on base. I just couldn’t keep track of 
that before except when some player 
failed when it meant the ball game. 
I intend to keep it up next year for 
my own use. It really helps.” 


Presenting the New 1949 Study 


After arranging the data of this 
new 1949 study in tables covering 
various aspects, I shall present those 
“Tables” along with significant points 
related to each in the following order: 

Table No. 1 — Baseball coach’s data 
sheet — Amherst College Summary 
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through sixteenth game. — 

Table No. 2 — Individual batting 
record — National League Style of 
summary. 

Table No. 3- — Comparison of 
player’s batting averages, Amherst vs. 
Williams — A study of the progress 
of batting averages. 

Table No. 4 — Charting the team 
batting averages. 

Table No. 5 — Lead-off hitting 
records. 

Table No. 6 — Dependability of 
hitting or success at bat with men 
on base. 

Table No. 7 — Potential rally 


starters — first on base after one or 
two are out. 

Table | is a summary of Amherst’s 
sixteen games and forms part of the 
basis of this study. The Williams 
summary is not shown here. 

Significant deductions from the 
data presented here will be made 
under tables that follow. 

In Table 2 the individual batting 
records of both teams are presented 
in the style of the National League 
Summary. They are arranged in the 
order of the final or most used bat- 
ting order. 

Tables four and five give the sig- 
nificant points relative to this table. 

In Tables 3 and 4 we have a graphic 
picture of the progress of individual 
and team batting averages. The ten 
players of each team are arranged in 
their batting order. 

Significant points: 

1. Amherst started off with seven 
batters carrying a batting average of 
.300 or better; dropped to four at 
the end of the seventh game (11 days 
later); held five through the twelfth 
(two weeks); and dropped to three 
at the season’s end, three weeks later. 

2. Williams started off with five 
.300 or better hitters; dropped to one 
inside of one week; then picked up 
to three and held it for the rest of 
the season (six weeks). 

3. Table No. 3 shows the usual 
trend in batting as the batters lead 
the pitchers in the early season games 
and then the pitchers gradually come 
into their own as the season progresses 
and force the high averages down- 
ward. 

4. Table No. 4 shows graphically 
how the team batting averages of the 
two teams — one successful — one 
with a poor season — compared dur- 
ing the season. It is interesting to 





A WwW A WwW 


Game 3 4 7 6 

No. 1 222 .100 .240 8 .231 
B No, 2 e.000 1.000 .333 .250 
A SubNo.2 a.461 b.600 .333 .272 
T No. 3 400 .090 .454 .235 
T No. 4 333 § 280 280 238 
E No. 5 363 454 237 333 
R No. 6 aon. 133 230 100 
S No. 7 aai.. aae 23% 204 

No. 8 1.000 .285 .600 .263 

No. 9 c.167 d.333  .214 # .291 


Code — A — Amherst; W — Williams 





Table No. 3 
COMPARISON OF BATTING AVERAGES 


a — No. 2 sub played 48% innings while No. 2 played 87 innings 
b — No. 2 sub played 44% innings while No. 2 played 90 innings 
c — pitcher pitched 63 innings; won 5 games 

d — pitcher pitched 55 innings; won 3 games 

e — batted only once in first three games 


A WwW A WwW A WwW 
10 10 12 13 16 16 


275 167 .360 .214 279 .189 
277) = .273,— 285s 233214245 
300 «=.285 = 333.285) = 318.409 
411 276 §«6©=.405 .238 8.379 ©.236 
290 .316 231 347 .283 = .350 
200 .322 .250 .300 .231 .319 
300 .182 321 192 .273 190 
325 = .174 = .298 §=.257 «= .279 Ss 261 
408 .281 333 .256 .300 .296 
235 «6.308 «= .250) 3.235.257 ~~ .217 
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@ Help your players snag the “hot ones”. 

Reach mitts and gloves are tops in modern equipment. 
Available in a wide range of prices 

to fit any school or college budget. 
Made of the finest material 

with all the craftsmanship that has been 


associated with the Reach name since 1866. 
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Reac! THE BEST 


4A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON PRO MODEL 
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note that Williams ended the season 
within one ten-thousandth of one 
point of the Amherst team average. 


Stabilizing the Batting Order 


Three of Amherst’s first game line- 
up were replaced after six games and 
the regular batting order was stable 
from there on. The record at that 
time was 6 won, 2 lost. Further de- 
tails regarding these changes appear 
in the discussion of the next two 
tables. 

Williams’ batting order was fairly 
well settled by the eighth game. The 
lead-off hitter beat out two others 
for the position while the seventh 
batting position was given to Fisher 
for the last eight games. In the last 
three games a .409 batter replaced 
a .245 hitter. At the thirteenth game 
these two batters had averages of .285 
and .233 respectively. 

Table No. 5 gives the record of 
each batter acting as lead-off hitter 
in the various innings during the 
season. 

Significant points: 

1. McNeish of Amherst held the 
number one batting position for the 
whole season except for the opening 
game when he batted fifth. He served 
very well in this capacity with a .384 
average as lead-off hitter, getting six 
hits, three walks and hitting into one 
error for a total of ten successes out 
of twenty-six times up. In Tables No. 
6 and 7 it may be seen that he rated 
fourth in dependability with a record 
of 14 successes to 18 failures with men 





on base for a .437 average and as a 
potential rally starter he tied for 
third place on his team with a record 
of three hits and one base on balls. 

2. Lesage of Williams finally 
clinched his position as lead-oll batter 
for the final half of the season. His 
611 average as number one hitter 
tops everything. He replaced Bush 
.600 and Waugh .364. 

3. Again we can point to the fact 
that the number one batter comes up 
as number one man nearly twice as 
many times as any other batter in the 
line-up and it is very important to 





Table No. 5 
LEAD-OFF HITTING 
NO. PLAYER TIMES HOW TOTAL AVE. GAMES ACTED 
UP SUCCESSFUL AS NO. 1 BATTER 

AMHERST 
No. 1 McNeish 26 6H, 3W, 1HE 10 384 15 
No. 5 Jordan 16 1H, 5W, 1HE 7 437 0 
No. 3 Bowen 15 5H, 2W 7 467 1 
No. 2. Crowe 12 3H, 3W 6 00 0 
No. 4 Rosendale 11 5H, 3W 8 .727 0 
No. 6 Genovese 10 2H, 1W 3 300 0 
No. 7 McGrath 10 1H, 1W, 1HE 3 3) 0 
No. 8 Gold 10 3H. 1HE f AN) 0 

Miller 3 1W 1 333 0 
WILLIAMS 
No. 1 Lesage 18 7H, 4W 11 611 7 
No. 3 Healy 15 2W, 1HE 3 20 ‘y 
No. 4 Owen 14 3H, 2W, HPB 6 429 ‘) 
No. 8 Zeller 14 3H, HE 285 0 
No. 5 Delisser 12 2H, 3W F 415 ) 
No. 7 Fisher 11 2H 2 181 0 
No. 1 Waugh 11 2H, 2W 4 .364 6 
No. 6 Lynch 10 2H, HE, HPB 4 400 1 
No. 1 Bush 5 2W, 1H 3 .600 4 
No. 2. Ray Mason 7 3H, 1W 4 71 0 
No. 6 Ralph Mason 6 2W 2 333 0 
No. 2. Cool 2 1H 1 .500 0 
H — hits; W — walks; HE — hit into error 
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pick a good man for this spot in the 
batting order. McNeish came up 26 
times to Jordan’s 16, next nearest for 
Amherst. Ratio: 26-16. 

In looking at the Williams’ lead 
off record we find a total of 34 times 
for the three lead-off hitters — Lesage, 
Bush and Waugh. Healy’s 15 was the 
next nearest. Ratio: 34—15. 

Further discussion appears unde! 
the next tables. 

In Tables 6 and 7 we find much 
of the meat of this study. Here we 
have the assembling of much of the 
important totals from the other ta- 
bles. In Table 6 we can study the in- 
dividual averages in four phases. In 
order of appearance they are: 1. Av- 
erage success with men on base; 2. 
Season batting averages; 3. Average 
as lead-off hitter; 4. Rank as rally 
starter. 

Table 7 gives the detail of what 
the batters were able to do when 
they came up to bat after one o1 
two were out, thus being potential 
rally starters. Many games have been 
won after two were out. Many in 
experienced pitchers become victims 
of these batters or the batters in the 
lower end of the batting order think- 
ing that they are not too dangerous 
or that it is time to let up slightly. 
Significant points: 

1. We can see that Coaches Eckley 
of Amherst and Coombs of Williams 
made good choices in their numbe 
one hitters. We have listed McNeish’s 
record except for the fact that he led 
the team in runs batted in with 13 
Here we can see that even though 
Crowe and Jordan held slightly high 
er lead-off hitting averages, McNeish 
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PRECISION FIT 

Every SPOT-BILT Base- 
ball Shoe is made to pro- 
vide perfect, glove-like 
fit, permitting free ac- 
tion without binding— 
hugging the heel, with a 
snug fit under the arch. 


DESIGNED FOR BASEBALL 
The lasts on which SPOT- 
BILT Baseball Shoes are 
built were designed to 
provide the proper bal- 
ance for fast, precise 
footwork and to bring 
the spikes under the na- 
tural ‘pressure points of 
the foot. 


PRE-STRETCHED UPPERS 
SPOT-BILT shoes retain 










There’s more than fine workmanship and quality materials to a SPOT-BILT Baseball Shoe. 
Any coach or equipment manager whose team has worn them knows that these are as much 
a part of a SPOT-BILT shoe as the white spot on the back. 

It’s the design of SPOT-BILT Baseball Shoes that makes them so completely outstanding. They 
are built to provide that proper balance needed for baseball footwork and the perfect fit that 
any athletic shoe should have. 

The spikes on a SPOT-BILT shoe are so placed that they come under the natural pressure 
points of the foot and enable the player to make the most efficient use of his efforts. 

Yes, SPOT-BILT shoes help improve footwork, and “put wings on a player’s feet”. 
















their perfect fit because 
all superfluous stretch is 
removed from the upper 
leather before cutting— 
just enough remains to 
insure comfort, and re- 
tain its soft pliability. 


SOLID RIVETED SPIKES 
The Professional Style 
Forged Steel Spikes are 
securely fastened with 
solid rivets under tre- 
mendous pressure. 


NYLON THREAD 

Uppers are sewed with 
strong, long lasting, Ny- 
lon thread! 
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No. 213—There is no better con- 
structed baseball shoe! Genuine 
Goodyear Welt construction 
with athletic tanned cowhide 
uppers. Available in a sprint 
model with long-wearing, oak- 
tanned leather tap and heel. 


No. 223—The same sturdy Good- 
year Welt construction as No. 
213 except with strong, light- 
weight Blue Back Kangaroo 
Uppers. 


Look for the White Spot on 
all SPOT-BILT Athletic Shoes. 
They're Guaranteed 


No. 233—Our finest Professional 
Model. Lightweight Yellow Back 
Kangaroo uppers with Yellow 
Back Kangaroo Vamp Lining. 
Lightweight Chrome Leather 
Insole, Midsole, Top and Heel; 
Hand.. Forged... Steel.. Spikes. 
Sponge Rubber Soc Lining. 
No. 212—This is the same shoe 
as No. 213 except with straight 
sole. 

No. 222—Similar to No. 223 ex- 
cept with straight sole. 








SINCE 1898, MAKERS OF THE FINEST IN ATHLETIC SHOES 









AMHERST 

No. 3 Bowen 14 >. ¢: 2. -¢€ 
No. 7 McGrath 12 he i: Aa 
No. 4 Rosendale 7, 2 3-278 
Sub Miller 5 a, Ma Ge 
No. 8 Gold 7 a: ee Bos 
No. 1 McNeish 8 2:9 
No. 6 Genovese 9 a a an 
No. 5 Jordan 6 1 a 
No. 9 Murphy 5 248 6 6 
No. 8 Wohrlin 2 oa € F 
No. 2 Crowe 2 » 8 &: 8 
WILLIAMS 

No. 4 Owen 11 6 @€36 
No. 1 Lesage 1 5 t=. 2s 
No. 8 Zeller 10 , 2.4 
No. 2 Ray Mason 4 os 4 
No. 5 Delisser 6 . 2 a ve 
No. 3 Healy 8 ae be 
No. 6 Ralph Mason 7 7 oe 
No. 6 Lynch 3 ee Se 
No. 9 Ditmar 3 S 7: - § 
No. 7 Fisher 6 », ££ = @ 
No. 2, 7 Cool 1 ee @. @ 
LO—lead-off average; RS—rally starter 





Table No. 6 


DEPENDABILITY OF HITTING 
(Success at bat with men on base) 


Hits BB SH HE HPB TOT. Times Average Bat. LO RS 


BB—walk; SH—sacrifice; HE—hit into error; HPB—hit by pitched ball; 


Failed Success Ave. Ave. 
24 14 631 .379 .467 2nd 
21 20 S12 279 300 = § ist 
17 18 486 .283 .727 2nd 
8 9 470 =.318 =§=.333)0 Oth 
12 14 461 .300 400 6th 
14 18 437 =.279-~—Ss( «3840S 3rd 
14 20 418 278 2 Uh 
13 24 oo —_ -. Aet= 
8 15 . oe i ne 
4 12 + oe: eo 
4 18 181 214 500 2nd 


19 20 487 =©.350 )=— 429s rd 
9 11 450 189 611 2nd 
15 20 428 .296 6.285 )«=— 3rd 
423 .245 571 Sth 
12 17 414.—« 
11 21 344 .236 0 «6.200 )3=- 2nd 
9 19 a. ae ae 
6 15 .285 .187 .400 5th 
4 10 285 .217 .000 4th 
6 19 240 261 181 4th 
1 8 111 409 500 3rd 








fitted the position best. Crowe’s abil- 
ity as a rally starter evidentally kept 
Miller from replacing him as num- 
ber two in the batting order. 

2. Lesage of Williams, besides lead- 
ing all as a lead-off hitter, rated 
second as a rally starter with one hit; 
five walks and one HPB. Note also 
that both these batters were not heavy 
hitter types. See Table No. 2. 

3. Though Bowen (.467) and 
Rosendale (.727) both had _ better 
lead-off hitting averages than Mc- 
Neish (.384), they fitted better as the 
number 3 and 4 batters in the Am- 
herst line-up. Rosendale led in home 
runs (3), third in doubles, first in 
base on balls (18), also in stolen 
bases (7) and runs scored (18). Bowen 
led the batting averages with .379, 
number of singles (17), second in 
doubles (3), second in runs scored 
(17) and walks (14) and third in runs 
batted in (11). 

4. McGrath, second high with men 
on base (.512) fitted in well at seventh 
position. He topped the rally starters 
for his team with 4 hits, 3 walks and 
one hit into error. Even though he 
was the strike-out king (16) he led 
in doubles (6) and triples (2), rated 
in runs batted in (12), fourth in 
walks (8) and in runs scored (10). 
He was the iron man, playing 143 
innings. 

Having a player of McGrath’s abil- 
ity in seventh place in the line-up 
means much. Looking back to Table 
No. 3 one can see that Ambherst’s 
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seventh hitter held a favorable batting 
average above the Williams’ repre- 
sentative. Also note that the tail-end 
hitters, sixth through ninth at Am- 
herst, held higher averages through- 
out the season. This undoubtedly was 
one of the factors that spelled a suc- 
cessful season for Amherst and failure 
for Williams. 

5. Owen of Williams was a good 
choice as clean-up batter according 
to his record. Cool held a higher 
average (.409) but the data shows 
that he was unsuccessful under pres- 
sure although very good as a rally 
starter. Owen led his teammates in 
total hits (21), runs scored (11) doub- 
les (3), triples (3), dependable hitting 


average (.487) from 19 successes with 
men on base to 20 failures, and third 
as rally starter with four hits and 
two walks after others had failed to 
get on the base paths. 

6. Ray Mason, as number two in 
the line-up proved to be a good 
choice; his dependability average of 
.517 was second high for his team. His 
lead-off hitting was good (.571) and 
as a rally starter he was successful 
four times with two hits and two 
walks. These accomplishments placed 
him above Cool even though his bat- 
ting average was .245 for 90 innings 
to Cool’s .409 for 4442 innings. 


Predicting the Value of Hitters 


In the 1937 study the facts indi- 
cated that .300 hitters were inclined 
to have a balanced success-failure 
ratio when batting with men on 
base and if above .300 there might 
be more successes than failures. 

From this study those facts do not 
seem to be well founded. By assem- 
bling and rearranging the present 
data we can study the problem and 
perhaps arrive at a surer basis for pre- 
dicting the value of hitters according 
to their batting averages. In Table 
No. 8 the batters are arranged accord- 
ing to their batting averages. 

1. Under 1, lead-off averages, Zel 
ler’s .285 is the only one below .300. 
However, he was successful six times 
as a rally starter which is very similar 
to leading off. 

2. Failures when there were no 
runners on base are not listed but 
they are reflected in the batting aver- 
age. 

3. By totaling the successes (with 
men on) and times successful as a 
rally starter (with none on) and 

(Continued on page 54) 











Table No. 7 
POTENTIAL RALLY STARTERS 
(Getting on base after one or two are out) 

Batter NAME TIMES HOW 

No. SUCCESSFUL SUCCESSFUL 
AMHERST 

No. 7 McGrath 8 4H, 3W, 1HE 

No. 2 Crowe 7 4H, 3W 

No. 4 Rosendale 7 2H, 4W, 1HE 

No. 3 Bowen 7 1H, 4W, 2HE 

No. 1 McNeish 4 3H, 1W 

No. 5 Jordan 4 2H, 2W 
WILLIAMS 

No. 5 Delisser 10 9H, 1W 

No. 1 Lesage 7 1H, 5W, 1HPB 

No. 3 Healy 7 4H, 2W, 1HPB 

No. 2 Cool 6 §H 

No. 4 Owen 6 4H, 2W 

No. 8 Zeller 6 2H, 2W, 2HE 

No. 7 Fisher 5 3H, 1W, 1HE 

No. 9 Ditmar 5 3H, 2W 
H — hit; W — walk; HE — hit into error 
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QUALITY FEATURES 
of 


BROOKS 


FOOTBALL SHOES 


give you the utmost in 
SAFETY 
SPEED 
SERVICE 


BROOKS SHOES are the safest be- 
cause of the patented Lock-Tite 
cleat bolt construction, exclusive 


with BROOKS. 


BROOKS SHOES give you more 
speed because the comfortable 
scientific last reduces fatigue, 
and assures better footing with- 
out added weight! 


BROOKS SHOES are tops for serv- 
ice because quality materials and 
skilled workmanship combine to 
create shoes that can “take it’; 
that hold their shape and give 
full protection longer. 
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Coaches—Let's Not Squawk 


‘THE following editorial was writen by Mr. H. 

M. Emswiler, Commissioner of the Ohio High 
School Athletic Association for the “Ohio High 
School Athlete.” The editorial presents some of 
the clearest thinking on a most important subject 
that we have seen. Because of this, and at a point 


of being repetitious for our 1,100 Ohio readers, 
we are reproducing it for the benefit of our read- 
ers in other states. 

“Most unfortunately about every city, town, vil- 
large, hamlet, and cross-road’s high school in Ohio 
seems to have its rabid devotees who are sure 
“there is something rotten in Denmark” whenever 
the local team loses a game. Quite generally, this 
rabid group who are loquacious as well as vocifer- 
ous, could neither coach nor officiate a game of 
football or basketball between two kindergarten 
teams and do it right, but they assume that they 
are infallible. So—since they remember a smat- 
tering of the game as played years ago and occasion- 
ally read newspaper accounts of rule changes and 
coaching techniques, they set themselves up as 
profound authorities. However, they may be able 
to deal amateur athletics a devastating blow in 
your community and they will yell to high heaven 
for the coach’s scalp. There is not the slightest 
doubt but that some of them would prefer the 
gaudy show of professional wrestling at its lowest 
depths to a clean amateur game but still they 
make life miserable for the high school coach. 
Ohio’s high school coaches, and there are more than 
three thousand of them, come out of college with 
high ideals and then comes contact with these 
blood-thirsty head hunters. Certainly it is Un- 


American, at least as we understood America a few 
years back. 

Coaches, you can do more to set America straight 
on matters of fair play and honest-to-goodness 
sportsmanship than any other group on earth. A 
few of you have attempted to save your own 
hides by passing the buck on to the game officials 
by your conduct and remarks at and after the 
game and thereby, attempt to divert the criticism 
of the emotional mal-contents from you to the 
officials. That is a rather cheap trick, isn’t it? 
Without a doubt you know of the tirades this fall 
against some of the officials, by two or three 
rather prominent college coaches whose teams did 
not do as well as expected in certain games. News- 
paper quotes are, “I'd rather have that referee on 
my team than any of my players,” “I can’t under- 
stand the officiating,” “I thought I had seen the 
worst,” and so forth. This helps neither the game 
nor the school. Rather generally, Ohio's high 
school coaches take their disappointments in stride. 
In our high schools, let us practice as well as 
preach sportsmanship and eliminate those undesir- 
able attitudes so characteristic of some professional 
games. 


Athletic Equipment Production 


; oon country is becoming more and more sports 
conscious with each succeeding year. Lest 
there be any doubt in anyone’s mind we hasten 
to point out the statistics compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce and so 
ably analyzed in the current issue of “The Sport- 
ing Goods Dealer.” 

A comparison of 1939 and 1947 figures reveal 
that basketball as a sport is growing faster than 
any other sport based on the amount of equip- 
ment produced. The production of basketballs in- 
creased by 114 per cent. The increase of produc- 
tion of footballs was about 42 per cent. For soft- 
balls, the increase was almost 30 per cent, for base- 
balls almost 22 per cent. Golf club production in- 
creased by over a million clubs. 

Tennis was the only notable sport to show a 
decline, having declined some 48.2 per cent. The 
decline in tennis racket production may be attri- 
buted to the poor weather conditions during the 
spring of 1947 which undoubtedly affected par- 
ticipation in the game. It might possibly be due 
to the fact that tennis has not received the pro- 
motion found in some other sports. 

Few, if any, industries are as dependent upon 
weather as is the sporting goods industry. The 
unseasonably mild weather this winter has per 
mitted little ice skating or skiing. The serious 
water shortage in and around New York City if 

(continued on page 63) 
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PROVEN! 


‘The Best By Test On The Field of Play”’ 
VlacGregor 


tangents HO 
wh amo 2O8tom COvmnents 


New—Improved 
One-Piece Safety Helmet 


embodying a new floating shock 


absorber has definitely proven 
itself the best head protection 
ever designed. 


The new type full floating shock 
absorber provides an air space 
between the head and the shell 
of the helmet, and minimizes 
injuries by preventing direct 
blows upon the head. 

“THE CHOICE OF THOSE WHO PLAY THE GAME” 


MACGREGOR GOLDSMITH INC. esesmn « wn sou + cncsoo «ce 
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The illustration at the left correctly illustrates the to-your- 
marks position. The thumb and fingers form a tripod bringing 
the palm of the hand well off the floor. The elbows have a semi- 
locked appearance. The shoulder, elbow and thumb present a 
continuous line almost perpendicular to the floor. The toes and 
ball of the foot are pigeon-toed into the blocks to assume the 
most powerful position of thrust. The legs are at right angles to 
the starting line and point slightly inward. In the center illustra- 
tion (the “get set” position) the shoulders and arms remain prac- 
tically unchanged while the stern is raised to a point slightly 


Teaching 


higher than the shoulders, crouching the leg muscles at an angle 
of maximum leverage. The head is not moved up to look at the 
track because this unnatural position humps the neck and upper- 
back muscles causing strain and discomfort. Instead the sprinter 
looks vacantly downward concentrating on the report of the 
starter’s gun. The last illustration shows how the left arm is 
thrown forward vigorously while the right is jerked back along 
the ribs. The left leg drives the body ahead. A short, rapid right 
step prevents the athlete from falling. 


the Start 


By CHARLES E. BEAUDRY 


Assistant Track Coach, St. Louis University 


Y seventeen years of competition 
in the sprints was one of peren- 
nial experimentation in the tech- 
nique of starting, the physics and 
physiology of which is most interest- 
ing. I would like to summarize my 


parture. 


24 inches behind the point of de- 


The problem of where to place the 
feet in relation to the starting line 
is of prime importance. The simple 


would be set two feet from the line, 
with the right back a distance of 
three feet. A five-foot dash man’s 
holes would be dug twenty and thirty 
inches respectively. Fortunately, to re- 
call the ancient Greek rule of thumb 





findings in suggesting a method of 
teaching novices the correct tech- 
nique of coming out of the blocks. 

The first point to be stressed is 
relaxation, for rapidity of muscular 
contraction is dependent upon the 
state of relaxation of the muscles. 
One readily observes the loss of co- 
ordination and the tremendous 
amount of energy required to rotate 
a tightly clenched fist. Undue ten- 
sion in the starting blocks delays the 
transmission of nerve impulses, in- 
hibits muscular flow and materially 
retards the lightning reaction of get- 


such 


ver Klemmer. 





HARLES E. BEAUDRY shares 

the National Canadian 50- 
yard indoor record with Harrison 
Dillard and others. During his 
sprinting career he defeated 
track greats as 
Thompson, Barney Ewell, Eulace 
Peacock, Ed Duggar and Gro- 
His best official 
time in the 100-yard dash is 9.4 
made at the Quebec Interna- 
tional Marathon Games in 1947. 


in sculpturing, the human foot is 
normally one-sixth of the body's 
length. ‘Therefore, one need only step 
off two feet for the left starting block 
and three for the right. Diagram | 
illustrates this principle. 

Once the starting blocks are set 
they should be securely tightened and 
tested for possible give. In getting 
into the blocks, the hands are placed 
at the starting line at shoulder-dis- 
tance separation. Slow-motion pic- 
tures indicate that this is the most 
efficient position, for if the arms are 
placed in a V or inverted-V position, 


Herb 








ting away which is so important in 


time is consumed after the firing of 


successful sprinting. 

It is interesting to note that the 
100-yard dash is usually run over 
three hundred and two feet, for the 
left foot is customarily placed about 


24 


rule of setting the left block back 
one-third of the athlete’s height and 
the right block one-half, works out 
in the majority of cases. In other 
words, a six-foot sprinter’s left block 


the gun in reassuming a shoulder- 
perpendicular position, so necessary 
for efficient sprinting. The thumb 
and fingers form a tripod bringing 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Porter Baskethall Backstops are 


PORTER NO. 212-WS window span type of backstop is an 
ingenious adaptation used where building truss construction 
will not permit installation of a suspended-and-braced type 
of backstop. 


To be completely satisfactory and safe, basket- 
ball backstops must be planned and designed 
by people with specialized engineering know- 
how. Building conditions vary widely, and every 
backstop installation varies accordingly. 
NO. 237-8 BANK with Porter engineers are equal to any backstop 
NO. ae (°° oe problem, no matter how specialized. They can 
draw upon a vast storehouse of knowledge 
gained through several generations of serving 
the nation’s leading schools, universities, clubs 
and stadiums. 
REAR VIEW Why don’t you let Porter engineers advise and 
help you, without cost or obligation, of course? 
Usually, stock models from Porter’s complete line 
can meet your exact requirements, and save you 
place worn, out-dated rectangular banks with the new Wcckite if se building is in the drawing board 
all-steel official Porter fan-shaped bank. Formed from stage, if is wise to talk about backstops now, and 
a single sheet of steel to a flawlessly smooth face with avoid problems and disappointments later. 


a deep-rolled Periphery, and scientifically braced for IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT OF FAN-SHAPED BANKS 


permanent, rigid service. 


PORTER CAN SUPPLY YOUR EVERY BACKSTOP AND GYM EQUIPMENT NEED as gid 
2 yeh ays 


ic. CORPORATION 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 


Exclusive Makers OF THe wortp-ramous JUNGLEGYM®* ‘tIMBing | 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FREE CATALOG GLADLY SENT. Now is the time to re- 
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Wrestling for Mavericks 


By ART GRIFFITH 
Wrestling Coach, Oklahoma A & M College 


O coin a_ second-hand phrase, 

no sport has ever done so much, 
so quickly, for so few as has wrestling. 
This is especially true of junior and 
senor high school boys whose temper- 
ament, work habits, and physiques 
are in the formative stage. 

By “so much” I mean first, wrest- 
ling develops the entire body as much 
as racial and ancestral limitations will 
permit. Second, it provides an incen- 
tive for clean living. Third, it re- 
quires systematic and scientific prepa- 
ration. Fourth, it takes the drudgery 
out of workouts. The execution of 
the variety of maneuvers becomes 
more fascinating as the participants 
become more proficient. Fifth, it de- 
velops co-operation and teamwork. 
Every wrestler knows he can go only 
as far as his workout partners can 
help him. For that reason he does 
not bang or cuff them around. Work- 
outs then become enjoyable. Friend- 
liness is always conducive to co-opera- 
tion. Sixth, it develops the all-im- 
portant desire to win in a fair fight. 

By “so quickly” we mean that a 
boy can be almost completely made 
over in a shorter time by wrestling 
than by any other method ever used. 
Dissipation ceases immediately. The 
strenuous workout takes care of that. 
Bad tempers are soon under control 
because nobody wants to work out 
with a sorehead. 


It is a pity that all of these desir 
able transformations are bestowed on 
“so few”. There are several reasons 
why so few boys are exposed to wrest 
ling, but none of the reasons are 
really good. Parents rate the largest 
share of the blame for not allowing 
their boys to wrestle. Fathers, at their 
present age, do not want to wrestle 
The very thought of huffing and puff- 
ing through a strenuous match makes 
them shudder. They can’t understand 
why their sons wrestle the knees out 
of their trousers after school. But 
boys are like puppies and kittens — 
they love to tussle. Most fathers have 
seen some professional wrestling and, 
not knowing the difference between 
professional and amateur wrestling, 
are afraid their sons might get hurt. 
Mothers seldom want their boys to 
participate in any contact sport. They 
have no way of knowing about the 
all-important and oftentimes life-long 
lessons a boy learns in a gruelling 
contest. 

Administrators are also to blame be 
cause they seldom provide even a frac 
tion of the facilities needed for a 
good wrestling program. They say 
they can’t make any money off of it. 
Insufficient or undesirable workout 
space further reduces the number of 
boys who would wrestle if they had 
an opportunity. 

Wrestling does not interfere with 
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“HE SWINGS an ADIRONDACK”... 


Yes, sir, when they swing ADIRONDACKS 
the skys the limit! 


In the major leagues, Adirondacks come 
through with a consistently powerful per- 
formance year in and year out. 


In other leagues, all over the nation, 
coaches -_ discovered a new source of 
ower at the plate . ADIRONDACK 
BATS. The explosive power of Flexible 
Whip Action inspires greater confidence 
in players as they face opposing pitchers. 


Furthermore, you can’t beat tough, springy, 


Second Growth Northern White Ash for 
bat timber . . . Carefully selected from 
our own timber tracts, it provides Adiron- 
dacks with a sensational straight grain 
wallop. 


Being made from the finest timber, Adiron- 
dacks last longer. So Adirondacks are 
economical too, in that you'll have fewer 
split and broken bats. 


For greater power, greater confidence 
and greater performance have your team 


swing ADIRONDACKS. 


THE BIGGEST HIT IN MODERN BASEBALL 


yy 


6 a SA/0 PEN / wed 


ADIRONDACK 


yor” "Nt LARD 


NORTHERN 21NC 


OF THE 
WORLD CHAMPION 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
SWINGS ADIRONDACKS EXCLUSIVELY 


Do WHITE ASH 
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any other sport. In fact, it goes hand 
in hand with football. At the end of 
the football season; boys who are not 
content with merely making the foot- 
ball team but who wish to become 
great, can spend the winter months 
in the wrestling room. Here they can 
develop that vital sense of balance, 
pick up speed and agility in addition 
to strengthening their shoulder and 
neck muscles which result in im- 
proved blocking and tackling. 

Wrestling is especially beneficial to 
high school football players because 
it teaches them that speed and man- 
euverability are more important than 
mere size. Countless high school foot- 
ball games have been lost before the 
first scrimmage just because the play- 
ers were overwhelmed by the size of 
their opponents. Knowledge of a few 
simple moves and positions, which are 
basic in wrestling, would put the 
smaller players back in the contest. 

Toby Greene, line coach at Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, says that Lloyd 
Arms, 195-pound N.C.A.A. heavy- 
weight champion, was fundamentally 
the soundest lineman he has ever seen 
at A.& M. 

Dr. Orion Stuteville, former wrest- 
ling coach at Northwestern, once told 
me that Jack Riley was a mediocre 
football player until he took up wrest- 
ling. Riley won the N.C.A.A. heavy- 
weight championship and was a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Olympic Team. When 
Riley returned to football it was 
“murder.” 

It is difficult to understand why foot- 
ball coaches do not insist that their 
players wrestle all winter instead of 
softening up and slowing down, as 
this makes a spring practice a dreaded 
chore. Unless a coach has tried it he 
has no idea how much fun it is to find 
a group of well-conditioned, eager, 
fighting men reporting for spring 
practice instead of the customary, 
sighing, sweating, softies. 

Occasionally one finds a footbal! 
coach who thinks that wrestling will 
muscle-bind and slow up a boy. Per- 
haps that was true fifty years ago 
when wrestling went hand in hand 
with blacksmithing. The best way to 
find out is to take the football boys 
into the wrestling room some rainy 
day; pair them up with wrestlers just 
to see what will happen. Matches like 
this have been arranged before and 
the results have been as follows: The 
football players collapse with fatigue 
after three or four minutes of fast 
wrestling. (Usually they have been 
easily manhandled by the wrestlers.) 

Ask the football players about the 
match, and they invariably say, “He 


28 


was too fast for me”. The fact that the 
wrestlers won the matches is not im- 
portant; they were supposed to win. 
But the comparison of physical con- 
dition of the two teams and the un- 
animous statement that the wrestlers 
were too fast, proves our contention 
that wrestlers are neither muscle- 
bound nor slow. 

Some football coaches have said 
that after a hard season the players 
need a long rest. This is a very foolish 
statement! Nobody on this earth has 
ever had a physique that would re- 
main in top or competitive condition 
without strenuous workouts. Stop the 





RT GRIFFITH graduated from 

Oklahoma A & M in 1924. 
He joined the A & M coaching 
staff in 1940. His wrestling 
teams have won the national 
collegiate championship 16 
times and run up a string of 68 
consecutive victories. He also 
coached the Olympic wrestling 
team in the 1948 games. Mr. 
Griffith is also tennis coach at 
A&M. 











workouts, and down goes the condi- 
tion of the player. A football player 
works during September, October 
and November, then he breaks his 
workout habits (and very often his 
training habits, too). By the time 
spring practice rolls around he is in 
terrible condition and he dies a thou- 
sand deaths trying to beat back. After 
spring practice is over he has about 
five months to really get out of con- 
dition. September finds the same slop- 
py crew trying desperately to equal 
last year’s program. That explains 
the lack of improvement in many 
famous sophomores. 

Year around workouts (not keyed 
up to the competitive pitch but more 
on the instructional, recreational and 
long-time conditioning level) are con- 
ducive to annual improvement and 
longevity. Professional wrestlers have 
proven this beyond a doubt. While 
the professional wrestlers do not train 
like the amateurs, they do a lot of 
hard work and wrestle at least three 
matches a week. Most of them reach 
their peak during their thirties, and 
the woods are full of top matchers 
in their fifties. 

Wrestling does not interfere with 
the basketball, track, swimming, ten- 
nis, baseball or golf, teams because 
those non-contact boys would not 
wrestle anyway. 

Our plea is not to stint any other 


sport ‘but to provide suj ervision and 
workout space for the mavericks— 
boys who lack height to play basket- 
ball, skill to play tennis, etc.—little 
boys who want to develop and com- 
pete. The mavericks are entitled to 
some consideration. Wrestling will do 
a lot of good for these boys and do it 
quickly, if the school will provide 
facilities and a sponsor. There is al- 
way a man on the high school faculty 
who knows some wrestling or who 
likes to work with boys. With the aid 
of a book on amateur wrestling and 
advice from the wrestling coach of a 
nearby college, he should put out a 
reasonably good wrestling team the 
first year. 

There are a lot of standard moves 
for beginners and for a starter, the 
boys should practice the hip block 
shown in Illustration 1. A few trials 
will prove that the boy on the right 
does not always get the takedown and 
that, of course, adds interest to the 
scuffle. 

Illustration 2 is a cross-body ride. 
This position gives a beginner an 
excellent chance to practice control 
of his opponent until he can maneu- 
ver him into a fall position. This hold 
has been abused for the past several 
years by boys who use it to score time 
points only. Other boys who get clever 
with it will keep on riding with it 
just because it is great fun. Neverthe- 
less, it is a good hold. Its effective use 
requires a lot of skill and it can be 
employed as a lethal weapon. 

Illustration 3 is a variation of the 
cradle hold. This particular version 
is usually obtained by accident. Many 
times during a season a boy will upset 
and land on top of his opponent. One 
of the most effective holds (which, of 
necessity, must be clamped on quick- 
ly) used in a situation of this kind is 
some variation of the cradle hold. 
Sometimes it will secure a fall but 
more often only a near fall. 

Illustration 4 is a half nelson and 
crotch hold. This hold is probably 
more universally used than any other 
pinning combination. It is a hold 
that must be obtained by aggressive 
action and a lot of practice is required 
to insure perfection. 

If the parents of boys, who are not 
already participating in some sport, 
will insist that the schools sponsor 
wrestling, they will be overjoyed at 
the changes in their sons. In addition 
to improvement in training and work- 
out habits, parents will be amazed at 
the way their sons fill up their shirts 
with muscle. These and other desir- 
able benefits combined with the pro- 

temperament will produce the 
ideal American citizen. 
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Tip on Floodlighting! 


IT PAYS 
TO “KEEP YOUR FEET 
__ ON THE GROUND”... 


eee With 


Sat og 


MONOTUBE 


tapered steel poles 


ERE, “keeping your feet on the ground” has a double meaning. 

As the pictures show, Monotube poles can be completely wired, 
lights mounted and positioned on the ground before erection. Consider 
the time-saving, the convenience, and the safety factor! Also, with 
anchorage-type base construction, erection itself is simplified, per- 
mitting fast, safe installation, with positive alignment and avoidance 
of ground-line deterioration. 


In choosing streamlined Monotube poles, you're also ‘keeping your 
feet on the ground” from the standpoint of appearance and sound, 
long-lasting, low-maintenance floodlighting practice. These attrac- 
tive tapered steel poles, circular in section, offer a big, extra margin 
of strength-per-weight to withstand wind loads and other stresses 
without guying. Their rugged, safety platforms permit fast, safe 
cleaning and servicing of lights by unskilled labor. 





Yes, for these and other reasons, you'll be wise to specify 
Union Metal Monotube poles. Now is the time to get your 
floodlighting plans under way. For complete information, 
write The Union Metal Manufacturing Co., Canton 5, Ohio. 





UNION METAL 


Monotube Floodlighting Poles 
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Preparing for Tournament Play 


By ART PETERSON 


Basketball Coach, Humboldt High School, St. Paul, Minnesota 


shee few thoughts put forth in this 
article are not given with the idea 
that they are the right ones for all 
situations, for conditions may vary in 
different places just as much as indi- 
viduals on the squad may differ in 
ability and attitude. Some of them 
may differ from those advocated by 
outstanding coaches, but I believe the 
best results are obtained when you 
are able to analyze the specific situa- 
tion and make the adjustments ac- 
cordingly. 

First of all, I believe that any boy 
interested enough to try out for a 
squad should be given a reasonable 
chance to show what he can do instead 
of being placed on a “cut list” after 
having gone through only one or two 
practice sessions in the gym and hav- 
ing had an opportunity to shoot only 
a few baskets or pass the ball around. 
This may be particularly true if one 
is working with a comparatively 
green squad, for the boys with such 
potential abilities as size and speed 
may make tremendous progress by 
tournament time. Thus, by cutting 
the squad too quickly the coach may 
deprive himself of some good tourna- 
ment material that does not look too 
good at the start of the season. 

After the coach has made his cut 
and he is pretty well set on his A 
squad, it is well to try to give equal 
attention to all boys, for with boys ot 
high school age it is very hard to tell 
how valuable that last man may be 
after a season’s play and three or four 
months of work on the various skills 
connected with the game of basket- 
ball. 


I believe very strongly in the theory. 


of learning by doing and consequent- 
ly feel that game conditions, when- 
ever possible, should be a part of 
practice periods—whether it be in 
groups of two or three or two full 
teams on the floor. Boys will find it 
very difficult to practice one way— 
relative to speed and execution of 
various co-ordinated movements—and 
expect to react favorably under game 
conditions if they have not experi- 
enced those things in practice. 

The proper length of a practice 
period may be a very debatable ques- 
tion relative to boys of high school 
age, but I would venture to say that 
more of them are too long than too 
short. With the desire on the part 


of the coach to perfect the team play, 
it is very easy to let his enthusiasm 
over-rule his better judgment and to 
continue to work even after fatigue 
has reached the point where there is 
a minimum of good learning taking 
place. With the length of the average 
basketball season what it is, I feel that 
it is much better to have the boys 
leave the practice session with a de- 
sire to want just a little more rather 
than with a feeling of exhaustion 
from the workout. By that I do not 
disregard the importance of adequate 
physical conditioning to play a stren- 
uous game. With the practice sessions 
well planned and time utilized to the 
best advantage, I believe the best re- 
sults may be obtained without long 
arduous sessions of practice. The re- 
actions of the boys in many cases is 
a better indicator than the clock on 
the wall. In general, I would say that 
practice sessions should be much long- 
er at the start of the season when the 
coach is probably working with more 
boys and the work is less strenuous 
for each individual and then tapered 
off toward the end of the season. Var- 
iations of routine and competitive 
games involving basketball techniques 
are very helpful in building spirit and 
mental attitude toward practice near 
the end of the season. Consideration 
of some of the above-mentioned facts 
may be beneficial in getting the boys 
into the best mental and physical 
condition to endure the strain of tour- 
nament play. 

An inexperienced team should have 
games in which it has a reasonable 
chance of playing on even terms and 
should gain some victories in order 
to be stimulated by success. An exper- 





RT PETERSON attended Gus- 

tavus Adolphus College, St. 
Peter, Minnesota where he 
played basketball and football. 
He coached for four years at 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota, High 
School; seven years at Willmar, 
Minnesota, High School, and 
has been in the St. Paul school 
system for 13 years. At Willmar 
his teams won three district 
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ienced squad, however, should meet 
the best competition possible in orde: 
to be fully convinced that the littl 
things often turn out to be the big 
factors in winning close ball games 
against strong competition. The suc 
cess of our season may be very defi 
nitely traced to some of the things 
learned the hard way in games we lost 
during the season. When they happen 
in a game that is lost it usually makes 
a more lasting impression than if they 
occur in a game that is won. If the 
players and coach can face those de 
feats and profit thereby, they may 
turn out to be blessings in disguise as 
far as their accomplishments in tour 
nament play are concerned. This is 
not always as easy to do as it may 
seem, especially when there is the 
constant desire to win 2nd criticism 
may be placed upon the coach when 
the team loses. However, if the possi- 
bilities for future success are good 
enough it may be well worth while 
for the coach to do more experiment- 
ing with more players and take more 
chances to thereby gain better know- 
ledge of each individual on the tour- 
nament squad. 

There are many controversial ideas 
relative to the handling of the squad 
during the time of tournament play. 
Some coaches will drive a considera- 
ble distance after a game and return 
the following night just to keep the 
boys away from the tournament site 
or perhaps for the purpose of getting 
them back to the environment which 
they are accustomed to in their nor- 
mal living conditions. Others may 
feel that there may be too much time 
in which the boys would not be occu- 
pied or the problem of control of the 
squad during their leisure time is too 
great. At our state tournament—as 
far as convenienc. and distance were 
concerned—we could have the boys 
stay at their homes, but I would 
rather house them at the hotel with 
the other tournament teams, for sev- 
eral reasons. 

First of all, the coach has the squad 
under complete supervision during 
the tournament, and it is much eas- 
ier to regulate the periods of rest and 
diet, which are so essential at a time 
like this. Secondly, it is very easy to 
assemble the group for short discus- 
sions relative to strategy for the next 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Training for Track 


By RICHARD |. MILLER 
Instructor in Physical Education, University of Illinois 


Sleep 


HYSIOLOGISTS have not fully 
determined just how we go to 
sleep or clearly defined sleep, but one 
thing is sure, we all need a certain 
amount of this thing called sleep, 
whatever it may be. 

The exact amount varies with the 
individual, his age, and his daily ac- 
tivities. For the growing high school 
boy active in athletics, nine hours is 
the general recommendation. This 
general rule is a safe one, but the 
final adjustment depends upon the 
individual. 

Regularity in the time of sleep as 
well as the length is important. The 
universe is a very orderly and rhyth- 
mic creation. Years, days and nights, 
the weather and seasons, the heart- 
beat are a few of the rhythms in na- 
ture. Regularity in sleep and meals 
establishes a body rhythm whereby 
our system desires these things at the 
right time. Irregularity only confuses 
our system and prevents it from func- 
tioning at maximum efficiency. 

“Let it be remembered that there 
is nothing more conducive to attain- 
ing and maintaining the proper condi- 
tion for track and field events than 
the optimum amount of sleep.” 


Smoking 


Smokers do not make as good ath- 
letes as non-smokers. In a report by 
Kennedy,? who studied the smoking 
habits of cross-country runners at Al- 
dershot, England, he found that non- 
smokers had three times as many 
chances to be among the winners as 
did the heavy smokers. Cureton’ tested 
swimmers and found that non-smok- 
ers averaged 21.2 per cent better in 
breath-holding time and swam 18 per 
cent faster for the 100-yard distance. 
White* tested improvement in the 
physical fitness of smokers as com- 
pared to non-smokers. The physical 
fitness of these college freshmen was 
measured by the Illinois Motor Fit- 
ness Test. White found that mean 
improvements in standard score per- 
centages for smokers in the mile run 
and quiet breath-holding test were 
significantly inferior to the same crite- 
rion for the non-smoking group. 

Smoking or the use of tobacco in 
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other forms has no place in the life 
of an athlete. Champion athletes 
know this and do not use tobacco. 
An athlete who uses tobacco is only 
kidding himself. 

A slow resting heartbeat is charac- 
teristic of the trained athlete’s heart. 
The resting heartbeat of the non- 
athlete will be 10 to 20 per cent 
higher than for the trained athlete. 
Smoking causes an increase in heart- 
beat and blood pressure so the heart 
of the habitually smoking athlete and 
the non-athlete are similar in their 
functional ability. 

This increase in the per minute 
rate of the smoking athlete’s resting 
heartbeat indicates his heart cannot 
have as great a margin of reserve as 
the slower per minute rate character- 
istic of the non-smoking athlete's 
heart. For example, a non-smoker 
with a resting heartbeat of 70 beats 
per minute can increase this rate to 
a maximum of approximately 200 
beats per minute, or almost three 
times the resting rate. The same ath- 
lete, if he should use tobacco moder- 
ately, would have a resting rate of 
at least 75 beats per minute which 
could be increased to 200 beats per 
minute or 2.7 times the resting rate. 
This difference in marginal reserve 
gives the non-smoker a definite ad- 
vantage over the smoker in his circu- 
latory ability which means more oxy- 
gen can be carried to the muscles and 
fatigue delayed that much longer. 

Concerning life expectancy and the 
use of tobacco, Pearl® presents the 
following tables: 

Of 100,000 non-smokers age thirty, 
66,564 will reach age sixty. 
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Of 100,000 moderate smokers age 
thirty, 61,911 will reach age sixty. 

Of 100,000 heavy smokers age 
thirty, 46,226 will reach age sixty. 

Pearl sums up his report with the 
following statement. 

“ _.. In this sizeable material the 
smoking of tobacco was statistically 
associated with an impairment of life 
duration, and the amount of degree 
of this impairment increased as the 
habitual amount of smoking in- 
creased.” 


Alcohol 


The use of alcohol in any form 
must be strictly forbidden. Alcohol 
itself is a depressant of the central 
nervous system. “Apparent stimula- 
tion of the individual (or the light 
feelings and actions of the inebriated) 
is the result of depression of the 
cerebral cortex which removes the in- 
hibitory restraint normally exercised 
over behavior.”? 

The physiological effects of alcohol 
on the systems of young people is 
greater than its effects on adults. Al- 
so, consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages is most generally associated with 
late hours which violates the athlete's 
sleeping and eating habits. 

On the issues of tobacco and alco- 
hol, the coach must take a definite 
stand at an early squad meeting. It 
is wise for him to point out the harm- 
ful effects of these habits and state 
his unchangeable policy of dropping 
from the squad any member who vio- 
lates this rule. The best things in 
life, the ones we appreciate most, are 
those we work hardest to achieve. In 
the realm of athletics, the player must 
pay a price for victory. Part of this 
price is a daily routine in line with 
the best principles of training. 

Gil Dodds, the flying parson who 
set the world’s indoor mile mark at 
4:05.3 in 1948, had this to say about 
training. 

“The road to athletic supremacy, 
like the road to everything else, is 
full of ruts and trouble. Part of the 
price that must be paid for athletic 
success is in the physical field. This 
includes hours of practice and condi- 
tioning, an unbroken routine for 
food, rest, and appropriate types of 
relaxation. It is important that one 
doesn’t train too hard. Harm may re- 
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sult from over-training as well as 
under-training. The true athlete must 
also take in the realms of will power, 
temperance. Great athletes know that 
loose living and success are antonyms. 
Drinking, misuse of sex aren’t in- 
dulged in by champions. These are 
qualities in character that add wings 
to a runner’s heels because he knows 
that he rightfully deserves success and 
will rightfully use it when it comes 
his way.” 


Work Requirement for Track Events 


The amount of work required to 
properly condition the runner is di- 
rectly proportional to the distance of 
his race. In other words, the longer 
the distance the longer the prelimin- 
ary training period. Experimental 
studies done on a bicycle ergometer 
substantiate this practical observation. 
The training curve for sprint cyclists, 
shows it took seven days to reach maxi- 
mum performance. The training curve 
for endurance cyclists, shows a longer 
time would be necessary to reach 
maximum performance than this ex- 
periment covered. It is logical to 
conclude from these studies that a 
further drop in time would have been 
noticed had this particular experi- 
ment been carried on longer than 
twelve days. 

In part this accounts for some of the 
excellent early season marks in the 
sprints, whereas in the distance events 
seldom are the early season efforts the 
best. 

The amount of work required to 
maintain peak condition is directly 
proportional to the distance of the 
race. This principle implies that the 
sprinters do not need as much work 
as the boys who run the 880, who in 
turn should not receive the same work 
dosage as the milers. 

In the competitive season, the speed 
of practice runs approximates the 
speed required for the event. A 
sprinter practices on speed work and 
a distance runner practices at a pace 
similar to that required by their re- 
spective events. Practice of this kind 
serves to develop neuromuscular co- 
ordination and relaxation for a par- 
ticular distance and helps the run- 
ner acquire pace judgment for his 
event. 

Out of season long distance or cross 
country running benefits all track and 
field participants. 

In regard to field events, it is diffi- 
cult to generalize on principles gov- 
erning work requirements. If the 
novice has an average amount of 
muscular and mental intelligence, the 
development of a skill depends upon 


sound principles of teaching. 


Staleness 


A definite lag in an athlete’s per- 
formances defines the condition 
known as “staleness”. In baseball this 
lag manifests itself in a batting or 
fielding slump. 

Staleness may be roughly classified 
into two types: physical and mental. 

Physical staleness is caused by too 
much work; the athlete expends more 
energy than a good diet and resting 
program will replenish. 

Physical staleness must be further 
divided into temporary and chronic 
fatigue. All of us experience tempor- 
ary fatigue for a day or two after an 
unusually strenuous period of activ- 
ity. A couple of days rest should 
eliminate temporary fatigue. Chronic 
fatigue or staleness may be noticed 
if an athlete receives insufficient rest 
for recuperation from a period of 
temporary fatigue before resuming 
activities or if he takes too strenuous 
daily workouts; more energy spent 
than the diet and rest can repay. 
Chronic fatigue may be caused by 
poor diet or inadequate rest. 

A carefully kept weight chart is an 
excellent check on physical staleness. 
All track and field athletes should be 
instructed in the importance of ac- 
curately weighing themselves before 
and after each day’s workout. During 
the initial or early season practices, 
a slight loss of weight may be ex- 
pected. This may be followed by a 
slow gain due to increased muscula- 
ture. After these early season fluctua- 
tions, if the chart shows a slight, yet 
consistent decrease in weight, check 
your boy for the other signs of stale- 
ness. This negative balance indicates 
the body is using energy faster than 
it can be replaced. If allowed to con- 
tinue over a period of time, chronic 
fatigue or staleness results. 

Other signs of mental or physical 
staleness, those the coach notices in 
his relationships with the boy, may 
be among the following: loses keen 
interest in his event and its required 
training; becomes drawn in appear- 
ance; becomes temperamental; sleeps 
poorly; tires easily; loses appetite. 

The best treatment is complete rest 
and change of atmosphere. The boy 
should be kept away from the track 
for a few days and resume workouts 
when the urge strikes him. The coach 
should schedule only light workouts 
for a few days. 

Mental staleness is caused by the 
little conflicts which play in the mind. 
The objective and subjective symp- 
toms may be the same as mentioned 


for physical staleness or the coach 
may find it necessary to become a 
psychologist in order to seek out the 
thing or things which are causing the 
athlete to suddenly go downhill. The 
athlete may encounter financial, aca- 
demic or social problems he cannot 
solve; he may be having difficulty 
with his lady love. These are but a 
few of the many little things thar 
may magnify themselves until they 
grow into mental blocks. 

Locating the difficulty is sometimes 
like finding a needle in the haystack: 
but the Scotsman who lost this needle 
never ceased his efforts until he had 
found it. The coach should have » 
heart-to-heart talk with the boy con- 
cerning what may be the trouble. It 
may be necessary to visit with his 
parents, close friends, classroom 
teachers. No stone should be left un- 
turned in the search to find his diffi- 
culty. 

Once the problem has been located, 
the solution may be as difficult as 
the location. Perhaps the best guide 
is what grandfather calls “common 
horse sense” down-to-earth under- 
standing of the boy’s problem. Most 
of the problems in the world today 
are only complex because man has 
made them that way. 

The coach has a heavy responsibil- 
ity in the way he handles certain 
cases of mental staleness. He has a 
great chance to build wonderful 
character traits which may be with 
the individual all his living days. 


Benefits of Warming-Up 


We all know warming-up is essential, 
but why? Briefly, there are five prin- 
cipal benefits an athlete receives by 
careful warm-up. (1) It increases the 
general circulation, bringing more 
blood to the muscles activated for the 
exercise to follow. This delays the on- 
set of fatigue by giving the muscles 
more oxygen and better means for 
elimination of waste products. (2) 
The circulation of blood and heart 
beat adjust to meet the demands of 
the activity. Warming-up sets the sys- 
tem in readingss for the activity and 
minimizes adjustment during the 
race. (3) The warm-up stretches the 
muscles, thereby reducing the chance 
of muscle injury. Muscles always work 
in pairs; one set pulls the limb for- 
ward and its companion or antagon- 
istic muscle pulls the limb backward. 
For example, in the leg the quadri- 
cep muscles (on the front side of the 
upper leg or thigh) pull the thigh up 
toward the chest while the hamstrings 
(on the back side of the thigh) pull 

(Continued on page 59) 
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NO NEED TO EXPERIMENT 
WITH GLASS BACKBOARDS 


‘“MORIMODEL"’ BACKBOARDS HAVE BEEN IN USE 
FOR SIX YEARS IN THE BOSTON GARDEN 


Features 


Safe rigid steel frames grip 
glass on all sides 1 3/4 inches. 


No beveled edges. All glass 
cut with square edges to pre- 
vent breaks. 


Safety bracket secures goal to 
lower edge of frame. 


Orange porcelain enameled 
goals and stenciled marking 
on the glass. No repainting. 


Replace any rectangular or fan 
shaped bank on any support. 


Deliver complete unit or frames 
for ease in installation at 
proper height. 


Install on swing-up supports 
forward or backward. 





Proven merit in professional 
and college play for six years 
in this and foreign countries. 


Order Now For Your Big Games 


and Tournament Play 


DICK MOREY, 
INC. 


628 Washington St. 
ABINGTON, MASS. 
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The Place of Boxing 
In Physical Education 


By TRIS M. CARTA 


Football Coach, Roger Ludlowe High School, Fairfield, Connecticut 


gee there is a great deal ol 
literature published emphasizing 
the dangers of boxing. Because ol 
these claims, the majority of colleges 
and high schools have hestitated to 
include boxing among their athletic 
activities. However, it is the belief of 
many physical educators that boxing 
can contribute a great deal to the 
athletic program and to the boys who 
participate. 

Last year, at the University of 
Michigan, one hundred and twenty 
boys participated in our boxing pro- 
gram. The only injuries that occurred 
were four bloody noses and one black 
eye. This is a good indication of 
what can be done when the following 
safety precautions are taken. These 
are: first, a physical examination; sec- 
ond, proper facilities and good equip- 
ment; and third, trained coaching 
personnel. 


Physical Examination . 


Boys electing to participate in the 
boxing program should be given 
thorough physical examinations, such 
as are given in all other sports. The 
examining physician should take into 
consideration the fact that in boxing, 
energy is used in quick spurts. There- 
fore, special attention should be given 
to the heart. Boys with crooked teeth, 
bridges, or braces should not be al- 
lowed in the boxing program. 


Proper Facilities and 
Good Equipment 


A suitable place to box and good 
equipment are absolute essentials 
without which no high school or col- 
lege should consider having a _ box- 
ing program. It is important that 
boxing should not be conducted in 
small rooms where injury from walls, 
floor, or pipes may easily occur. A 
portion of the school gymnasium 
could easily serve as a safe boxing 
area. 

For the average program, essential 
equipment includes head gears, 
gloves, rubber mouthpieces and mats 
for floor covering. An extensive pro- 
gram would add jumping ropes and 
light and heavy bags. It is highly rec- 


ommended that 12-ounce gloves be 
used for boxing classes. These well- 
padded gloves minimize the chances 
of injury and eliminate the necessity 
of taping. 


Trained Coaching Personnel 


To conduct a safe and well-bal- 
anced program, the instructor should 
be a trained physical educator with 
boxing experience. He can insure 
safety for his boys through a physical 
conditioning program, short rounds, 
and lessons in the fundamental blows 
only. It is imperative that he take 
every precaution necessary for the 
safety of the boys involved. One of 
these precautions is never to allow 
any participation without the instruc- 
tor’s supervision. 

A period of at least two to three 
weeks should be set aside for physical 
conditioning before actual boxing is 
started. This training should include 
roadwork, neck exercises, stomach ex- 
ercises and arm exercises. If equip- 
ment is available, pulley weights, rope 
skipping, and work on both the light 
and heavy bags help prepare the body 
for boxing. 

Another responsibility of the in- 
structor is to provide short rounds 
and to match the boys properly. In 
competition, three rounds of two min- 
utes duration and one minute rest be- 
tween rounds is recommended. Dur- 
ing the training period the coach can 
size up the boys as to weight and 
previous experience. He will then be 
able to arrange bouts between com- 
petitors of equal or near-equal ability. 

“Slugging” has no place in the box- 
ing program. The left jab is the fun- 
damental boxing punch and must be 
strongly emphasized. In teaching this 
blow, the group method may be used. 
First, the proper stance should be 
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the University of Michigan in 
1947 and received his MA the 
following year. While at Michi- 
gan he was the boxing instruc- 
tor. At Ludlowe he also coaches 
track. 











demonstrated to the group. Then 
every step in the proper delivery of 
the blow should be explained. The 
left jab should be repeated over and 
over, making sure that the footwork 
is correct. The boxing coach should 
teach only the basic punches. These 
are: the left and right to the face 
and to the body. For each of these 
punches, the correct defense should 
be taught. The coach should stress 
that to outpoint by skill and speed 
is more commendable than to win by 
a knockout. 


Conclusion 


In the final analysis, boxing should 
become much more than physical 
combat between two individuals. A 
broader goal can be attained by using 
the proper emphasis in the instruc- 
tion of boxing. 

During the first class meeting, | 
always tell the boys that the program 
is called “Recreational Boxing”’. This 
is important, for it must be remem- 
bered that most of the boys are 
novices. The objectives are to teach 
poise, self-confidence, sportsmanship, 
and the ability to think and to make 
instantaneous decisions while “under 
fire”. I believe that stating these ob- 
jectives to the boys before actual 
drills begin aids greatly in giving 
them the true picture of the program. 

The individual boy might have all 
the physical qualities necessary for a 
good boxer — endurance, speed, and 
power — nevertheless, fear and worry 
may make him a poor competitor. 
It is the responsibility of the coach 
to correct this state of mind. Helping 
the boy control his emotions is as 
vital as helping him learn the skills 
of boxing. Fear may be counteracted 
by the honest sympathy of the instruc- 
tor. Self-confidence may be built by 
matching the competitors evenly so 
that each youngster has a chance to 
win. As boxing is successful in de- 
veloping poise, self-confidence and 
sportsmanship in the young athlete, 
it serves a worth-while purpose in the 
physical education program of today. 
Of equal importance is the fact that 
it aids in moulding good citizens of 
tomorrow. 
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You bet! New ALL STARS for all oe 


my boys come tournament time! 


Re-equip your players with new All Stars 
for those make-or-break tournaments. Give 
your hoopsters every possible advantage as 
they hit the boards for the season’s peak 
contests. All Stars mean better fit, greater 
comfort, faster stops. That’s why they are 
specified by more coaches . . . worn by 
more players . . . seen in action on more 
courts —than any other shoes made ex- 
clusively for basketball! 


CONVERSE 
Cnue Jenlor 


ALL STAR 


BASKETBALL SHOES 


America's Yo. 1 Barketball Shee 
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Tricks of the Trade In Hitting 


Baseball Coach, Taft High School, Chicago 


UCCESSFUL hitting is based on 
the proper co-ordination of physi- 
cal abilities and mental faculties. It 
is the result of employing good tech- 
niques while maintaining a proper 


mental attitude. Good hitters want 
to hit—they have a keen desire to hit. 
They thoroughly enjoy the thrill of 
having bat meet ball for a solid 
smash, and they know that they must 
hit to earn that thrill. In short, they 
have a positive attitude toward hit- 
ting. 


Illustration 1 (above). The large strike zone allows room for 
the ball that clips the corner of the plate. Illustration 2 (above). 
The narrow strike zone results in called strikes on the corners of 


the plate. 


By JAMES SMILGOFF 





Too many ball players have a nega 
tive attitude while at the plate. They 
hope they will hit the ball. They feel 
that they might hit if luck is with 
them or if the pitcher does not bea 
down on them too much. 

Then there is that group of batters 
(and there are many of them) who 
enjoy the thrill of hitting and would 
like to hit, but are indecisive at the 
plate when the pitch is delivered. 
They seem to be waiting for the 
perfect pitch through the middle of 


Illustrations 3 and 4 (below). Practicing swinging against the 
proper strike zone. Illustration 5 (above). A strike zone can be 
made by attaching ropes to the supports of a batting cage. 
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the plate. And how often does one 
see this same type of batter, after 
being called out on strikes, come back 
to the bench and honestly believe 
that the pitch should have been called 
a ball? Many high school and col- 
lege players have a poor idea of how 
big their strike zones are. Too many 
batters have a tendency to wait for 
the perfect strike through the mid- 
die (the cripple)—the easiest pitch to 
hit. When these same batters are 


asked to point out where they would 
like to see their favorite pitch thrown 


they usually designate one small strike 
area. 

In most cases batters do themselves 
an injustice when hitting in batting 
practice. Most batting practice ses- 
sions seem to last forever before each 
batter gets his chance to bat. This 


Illustration 6 (above). Using a batting tee and strike zone to 
judge a low, outside pitch. Illustration 7 (above). Using a batting 
tee and strike zone to practice hitting a high inside pitch. 
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often is due to the fact that each 
batter has such a small strike-zone 
pictured in his mind that he refuses 
to swing at any pitch outside his 
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coach, under Ray Schalk, of the 
United States amateur team. 
Last year his team at Taft won 
the city championship. 











personal little strike area regardless 
of whether the actual pitch is a strike 
or not. 

Good hitters visualize a large strike 
zone because they want to hit, and 
feel that they must hit to experience 
the thrill they desire. In other words 
they recognize a strike whether it is 
on the corners of the plate or through 
the middle of it. Furthermore, good 
hitters swing at more close, doubt- 
ful pitches just off the corner of the 
plate than they take. They have just 
the opposite attitude toward the 
strike zone that the weak hitters have. 
Good hitters swing at doubtful 
pitches, weak hitters do not. Good 
hitters don’t wait for “the cripple;” 
they visualize a large strike area so 
that they can get a chance to swing 
at more pitches. They are ready to 


Illustration 8 (below). Placing the front foot closer to the plate 
helps in hitting to the opposite field. Illustration 9 (below). Turn- 
ing the toes of the front foot toward the catcher also helps to hit 
to the opposite field. 





hit all strikes and not only those 
through the middle of the strike zone. 
The batter who restricts his mental 
and visual strike zone also restricts 
his batting average. 

The writer once talked to Rogers 
Hornsby, probably the greatest right- 
handed batter of all time, about this 
matter. Hornsby pointed out the fact 
that most young players visualize the 
maximum width of the strike zone 
as seventeen inches because the width 
of home plate measures that distance. 
Actually the width of the strike zone 
should be increased two and three- 
quarters inches along each side since 
this distance is the diameter of the 
ball and any pitched ball of proper 
height that barely touches the edge 
or corner of the plate is a strike. 
Thus, the width of each batter's strike 


Illustration 10 (above). Turning the toes of the front foot 
toward his power side will help the batter pull the ball. LIllus- 
tration 11 (above). Turning the toes of the front foot toward his 
power side gives the batter greater freedom of hip movement. 
Illustration 12 (above). Turning the palm of the top hand toward 





zone is actually twenty-two and one- 
half inches (Illustrations 1 and 2). 

It is possible to develop a more 
positive attitude at the plate. It is 
also possible to teach young batters 
to hit more pitches in a larger strike 
area. The following suggestions will 
help in this regard. 


ei oS, ze 


1. Have the batter stand at the 
plate and practice swinging while 
looking at the proper strike zone so 
that he can actually see the size of 
the area he must protect. A few poles 
set 224% inches apart with slots for 
raising and lowering the strike zone 
according to the size of the batter at 
the plate might prove helpful (Illus 
trations 3 and 4). 

2. A similar type of batting exer 
cise could be employed by having the 
batter swing while practicing visual 
judgment of the strike area. The 
strike area could be made with either 
rope or tape attached to a pair of 
high-jump standards or the supports 
of a batting cage (Illustration 5). 

3. By using tape it is possible to 
make a strike zone against a gym 

(Continued on page 60) 


the pitcher helps to increase swing power. 

Illustration 13 (below). Placing the body weight over the front 
foot may eliminate stepping in the bucket. Illustration 14 (below). 
Slumping the hips and knees toward the plate may eliminate 
stepping in the bucket. 
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Free-Lance Basketball 


By CARL VERGAMINI 


Basketball Coach, Hurley, Wisconsin, High School 


ITH the constant changes in 

_ basketball play, both in offense 
and defense, the free-lance type of 
play is becoming more and more 
popular. This type of play has sev- 
eral advantages over the set or pattern 
type of play. First of all, it creates 
initiative, secondly, it affords more 
time for fundamentals and general 
practice, and thirdly, it is very popu- 
lar with the players. 

In our free-lance ball at Hurley 
we employ an offense as unorthodox 
as we can possibly make it. This is 
done on the theory that opposing 
teams today know most of the stan- 
dard patterns employed by the aver- 
age team. Therefore, we try to keep 
our Opponents guessing and we do 
this in a number of ways. First, we 
keep our players shifting positions as 
often as the situation affords. We 
employ a press when the opposition 
least expects it, fast-break only at in- 
tervals and try to get the opposing 
team as confused as possible. We place 
five men on the floor without regard 
for position. In all standard situa- 
tions, such as jump balls, free throws 
or out-of-bounds plays, each player 
maintains position on the floor in a 
relatively orthodox manner until the 
ball is in play, then our unorthodox 
style takes over. 

Every coach has seen the situation 
where a team cannot cope with a 
pressing defense or with a certain 
type of zone defense. In the past 
three years we have played a total 
of seventy-five games. In this period 
only three teams attempted to press 
us. I attribute this to the fact that 
a press is not at all successful against 
an attack that is constantly chang- 
ing. In these same seventy-five games, 
fourteen teams played a zone against 
us. Most of these teams were not 
basically zone teams but used the 
zone in an attempt to stop our free- 
lance attack. Only one was success- 
ful. The zone was once our down- 
fall but it has been more than wel- 
come the past three years. With the 
constant changing of positions, cen- 
ter changing with guards, guards and 
forwards interchanging, no zone has 
been entirely able to maintain itself. 
Against a straight man-for-man de- 
fense we play a double post attack 
with the posts wide. Our two tallest 
men assume the posts. As soon as 


they are in position anything can 
happen. 

Against a shifting man-to-man de- 
fense we tried a double post attack. 
If this did not succeed, we shifted 
one of our back-line men to a post. 
This continued until several men had 
a try at the post position. If the 
double post was not properly func- 
tioning, we shifted to a single post. 
At any time even the smallest man 
on the floor, without any signal from 
anyone, moved into the post or a for- 
ward position as it was vacated. Natu- 
rally, when one man finds he can 
score from a position, he remains 
there, but the moment he finds him- 
self covered he makes a change. At 
Hurley, we have a rule on offense, 
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that if, let us say a 5-foot, 9-inch man 
is guarding one of our players who 
is taller, the taller man moves to 
the best offensive position. Likewise 
if a 6-foot, 6-inch man is guarding 
our center who is 6-feet, we move the 
6-foot man out to the back court on 
the theory that the 6-foot, 6-inch man 
will follow, having been assigned to 
a man. This happens more often than 
not. It removes a rebound threat from 
rebound position. 

If it is to our advantage to move 
the ball up-court slowly we do it 
that way. If, however, we wish to 
catch the opposition napping occas- 
ionally, we move it fast with one 
long pass from out of bounds to mid- 


court at the side. Our two tallest men 
break fast. The ball is passed to either 
of these two men, with the center 
moving up the middle of the court. 
This same surprise element is some- 
times used in the form of a press. 
A number of times we have scored 
by an interception of a ball thrown 
from out of bounds. Perhaps we do 
this only five or six times a game, 
but if we can intercept or tie-up the 
ball a few times, we succeed in con- 
fusing and demoralizing the opposi- 
tion to some degree and pick up a 
few points that are practically gratis. 

The free-lance game saves a coach 
much valuable time, which I believe 
should be spent on fundamentals. Of 
course, this type of play is no better 
than any other if the players cannot 
pass, dribble and shoot. However, it 
does away with half the time spent 
on blackboards and the demonstra- 
tion and practice of orthodox plays. 
In an average midweek practice at 
Hurley, we spend the first hour on 
fundamentals. I then talk to the squad 
about five minutes, primarily about 
our next opponent. Then we spend 
about twenty minutes on the half 
court. This is where I believe the 
free-lance game is mastered. I am 
convinced that the constant practice 
on the half court teaches the players 
to know each other in every detail. 
By a shake of a shoulder, Joe knows 
just how deep Tom will cut; by a 
foot movement, all players know Bill 
is about to shoot. This is the success 
of team practice. 

I have never seen a style of play 
that is more popular with the players. 
Every boy likes to play free-lance. It 
gives him a chance to show his own 
skills, his ability to think and react 
quickly. Because we use the free-lance 
game, I very seldom change a boy’s 
style of shooting unless he cannot 
hit as consistently as he should. When 
a player can hit a consistent 30-35 
per cent, a coach shouldn’t make 
too many changes. 

We started the free-lance type of 
play at Hurley just three years ago. 
During this time, Hurley has won 
sixty-seven games while losing eight, 
winning two conference champion- 
ships, narrowly missing the third to 
Bessemer, Michigan, and placing sec- 
ond, third and first in the Wisconsin 

(Continued on page 58) 
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NEW BOOKS 


Cartooning Sports, by Harriett Weav- 
er. Published by the Davis Press Inc., 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Forty-four 
pages (size 9x 12). $3.75 


Simply and clearly this book ex- 
plains and illustrates the techniques 
of drawing figures in action. Sound 
drawing principles are the basis for 
delightful exaggeration of the various 
sports and give a constant source of 
ideas for the beginning cartoonist as 
well as the experienced teacher. 

The book begins using stick figures 
and quickly teaches the principles of 
body proportions and how to show 
the main directions of movements. It 
then progresses to form and follow 
through and the final touches of 
shading. 

The analysis of body movement in 
the fifteen sports discussed is very 
helpful and the author gives tips as 
to special things to look for in cer- 
tain sports. 


Manual of Lifesaving and Water 
Safety Instruction, by Charles E. Sil- 
via, Published by Association Press, 


New York. One hundred seventy-three | 


pages. $4.50 


The author has given us an illus- 
trated manual on lifesaving for in- 
structors. He feels that lifesaving 
should be based on the principles of 
watermanship. These principles he 
names as: 1, endurance (organic pow- 
er); 2. breath control (exclusion of 
water from the nose); 3. agility (abil- 
ity to move quickly); 4. skill (knowl- 
edge of techniques); 5. emotional fit- 
ness (confidence tempered with hu- 
mility); and 6. directed aggressiveness. 

A partial list of chapter headings 
is as follows: How to Teach Life- 
saving and Water Safety; Recovery 
of a Submerged Victim; Approaches 
and Carries; Defensive Tactics, Re- 
leases, and Water-Wrestling; Lifts, 
Carries, and Let-Downs; Resucitation. 


All Star Basketball Score Book, by 
Stan Riddle. Copies may be ordered 
from the author at 524 Second Ave- 
nue, Seattle, Washington. $1.50 


This score book is a scoring sys- 
tem that gives a complete and per- 
manent picture of the whole game | 
for years to come. It provides a run- | 
ning score of each individual as well | 
as of the team. Baskets and free- 
throws are timed as they take place. | 

The score book provides sheets for | 
24 games. 
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THE 1949-50 INTRAMURAL 
GOLF TOURNAMENT PROGRAM 


@ FREE e Easy to Conduct e 


@ Complete e 


The third Annual Intramural Golf Tournament Program sponsored 
jointly by the Athletic Journal and the National Golf Foundation offers 
an excellent opportunity to start the golf ball rolling in your school. 
Last year over eight hundred schools used the free materials which 
included instruction aids, draw sheets, attractive award certificates 
and medals. Everything is free to help you add golf to your school 


program. 


Girl’s Award Medal 


(Actual size 
of both medals) 


ENTRY BLANK 











ATHLETIC JOURNAL—Tournament Department. 
6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 


We plan to conduct Intramural Golf Tournaments. Please 
send us free of charge all the necessary materials, including 
awards, for: 


(] Boys Tournament [] Girls Tournament 
School 
Address 


City Zone State 
Approximate number participants: Boys Girls 


School Enrollment Approx. dates of tournaments 
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Conditioning for Volleyball 


By WILLIAM T. ODENEAL 
Volleyball Coach, Florida State College 


|‘ planning a program of condition- 
ing for any sport or activity, one 
must not take for granted that just 
any group of exercises will meet the 
needs of a team. Conditioning for a 
sport begins with a -philosophy re- 
garding the particular activity with 
which we are concerned; and since 
the extent of our aims indicates the 
methods we employ, it is evident 
that each individual coach must for- 
mulate his own philosophy and pro- 
gram in conditioning his team. Since 
the qualities of a physically fit man 
include his mental, physical, social, 
and spiritual aspects, we must deal 
with a man as a whole, and not as 
a part. In other words, when we be- 
gin to condition a man for a sport, 
we must concentrate on the whole 
man and not just his physical cap- 
abilities. 

The definition of conditioning, as 
pertaining to volley ball, is, the de- 
velopment of the body to a state or 
condition where the most efficient 
performance may be achieved. This 
performance is characterized by ex- 
plosive power, endurance, agility, co- 
ordination, and relaxation, including 
sound social, mental, and emotional 
reactions. 

In many cases, while conditioning 
a volley-ball team is mainly a physi- 
cal endeavor, certain other factors in- 
fluence the game and are considered 
important in the conditioning pro- 
gram. To have a_ well-conditioned 
team, each member must be cognizant 
of certain objectives of the games and 
principles that strengthen all bodily 
powers. Listed below are some of the 
objectives and principles that the 
game of volley ball provides for 
players: 

1. To develop strength, endurance, 
and speed. 

2. To develop agility and neuro- 
muscular skills. 

3. To develop honesty and fair 
play. 

4. To develop good sportsmanship 
and emotional control. 

5. To develop social adjustment 
and cultural development. — 

_6. To provide wholesome recrea- 
tion. 

7. To develop above all—team play 
through group co-operation. 


Physiological Characteristics that 
Affect Conditioning 


It is not the intent herein to list 
all of the physiological facts concern- 





ing the body but to name a few 
facts about which all teachers, 
coaches, and managers of volley ball 
should be cognizant. A coach should 
have some understanding of bodily 
energy needs and expenditure, lactic 
acid accumulation, oxygen debt, and 
the results of extreme fatigue. A 
coach should come to understand 
what excess perspiration, muscle sore- 
ness, and weight reduction may mean 
to his men. With such knowledge and 
an appreciation of individual differ- 
ences, he should be able to condition 
a team more readily. 


Diet or Nutrition 


The condition of a player is related 
io his eating habits and if improperly 
handled can cause dire results to the 
best physically-conditioned team. 

According to Dr. Karpovich, physi- 
ologist at Springfield College, an ex- 
cess of any nutritive substance beyond 
the needs of the body does not in- 
crease physical fitness but, to the con- 
trary, may decrease it. The amount 
of food consumed should be depen- 
dent on the amount of daily physical 
work done. A_ well-balanced diet 
should be provided which includes 
meat, milk, eggs, a variety of vege- 
tables, and fruit. A detailed menu 
and construction may be found in a 
book by L. Jean Bogert called Nu- 
trition and Physical Fitness, Saunders 
and Co., Phildelphia, Pa., 1948. 

“Physiologists agree that carbohy- 
drates are the chief source of bodily 
energy. The excess sugar in the body 
is stored in the liver and in the 
muscles as glycogen, which is liber- 
ated as needed. Some starch carbo- 
hydrate foods are cereals, bananas, 
peas, corn, beans, potatoes, and 
squash. Some sugar carbohydrate 
foods are table sugar, honey, maple 
sugar, chocolate, figs, dates, and pre- 
serves. Proteins such as milk, fish, 
eggs, cheese, and meat, help build 
and repair tissue cells.” 

Between the ages of 16-26, tissue- 
building protein foods should be 
given prominence. In warm climates, 
fats and carbohydrates should not be 
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included in the diet to an excess, 
but in the cold climates they should 
be increased from the normal amount 
eaten. 

The playing of volley ball in tour- 
naments requires as much time as 
any of the major sports, therefore, 
proper amounts of sleep are indis- 
pensable especially during training 
and competition. At least 8-10 hours 
of sleep are needed for the normal 
athlete each night, and for best re- 
sults, separate beds should be given 
to restless, high strung, and nervous 
individuals. A suggestion to sleepers 
is that they should try to sleep on 
either side with the knees drawn up 
slightly. 

All activities of intensive compe- 
tition such as volley ball also need 
the greatest amount of relaxation dur- 
ing play. Relaxation between matches 
and while the ball is not in play 
often means the difference between 
the winner and the loser. Psycholo- 
gists have repeatedly pointed out 
that relaxation is of great benefit in 
restoring a tired body to normal. 


Psychologic Considerations 


Healthy mental and emotional! con- 
trol is almost as important as play- 
ing skills during actual play. Since 
volley ball is a non-contact sport, 
the development of sound mental at- 


titudes is almost a necessity. 

Often the members of the team 
become upset when they are behind 
or being outplayed by a superior 
team. It is important at this stage of 
the game that good mental and emo- 
tional control should be evident. 

In conditioning a team, the coach 
should stress teamwork above all else. 
During practice the team should be 
urged to give oral encouragement to 
teammates and to show good sports- 
manship in all phases of the game. 
The coach should instill in his team 
that “will to win” and desire to con- 
dition themselves to the best of their 
abilities. 

Set-up men must be taught to have 
confidence in themselves and the 
spiker to whom they set the ball. 
When doubt enters the mind of the 
server, the set-up man, or the spiker, 
they lose their effectiveness and team 
play suffers. A positive attitude must 
be maintained at all times while in 
competition. 

It is important to note that while 
some players’ efficiency increases 
when subjected to ridicule by the 
coach, it is not the accepted rule. 
Ridicule yields poor results, especially 
where young players are concerned. 
Many times praise is often over done, 
but it is by far the best weapon in 
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the use of maintaining good mental 
control of the team. 


Medical Examination 


“At the beginning of the season 
before any meeting of the volley ball 
team, each member should report to 
the school or other physician for a 
medical examination. The examina- 
tion should be a complete ‘checkup’ 
on any previous examination. Special 
attention should be given to the con- 
dition of the weight, general health, 
nervous system, bones and joints, feet, 
eyes, nose and throat, glands, heart, 
lungs, abdomen (hernia), blood pres- 
sure, and urine. No boy or girl should 
be allowed to participate in any form 
of strenuous physical activity without 
first having had an examination of 
the important items mentioned 
above.” 

Before the conditioning or teach- 
ing of a team is begun, written and 
physical tests should be administered. 
The written tests would include rules, 
play and judgment factors of volley 
ball. The physical tests would include 
the Russell and Lange serving volley- 
ing test.* This would be of help in 
evaluating the class in organization 
and giving the coach a picture of the 
abilities of the class. 


Factors to Consider Prior 
to Conditioning Team 


1. Has every member of the team 
a medical examination? 

2. How old are the members of 
the team? 

3. Is the program designed for 
competition, recreation, or develop- 
ment? 

4. What sex are members of the 
team? (Don’t give females exercises 
designed for men) 

5. In what condition are the mem- 
bers of the team now? 

6. How much heavy resistance ex- 
ercises can team members withstand 
and what type is best for the develop- 
mental program? 

7. How fast can members of the 
team exercise without undue strain? 

8. How long can members of the 
team exercise without excessive 
strain? 

9. Should full body exercises be 
given for all members; in other 
words, to what extent should the 
body be exercised? 

10. Consider individual differen- 
ces of members as some members re- 
quire less to condition than others. 

Warm-up Exercises for Ages 12-15. 

It is recommended that the mini- 
mum amount of time alloted these 
exercises be ten minutes. The dosage 
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given a group may be regulated by 
the number of repetitions or by 
speeding up the count on each exer- 
cise. These exercises may be admin- 
istered to the group as a whole, led 
by the coach, or may be posted and 
each player can exercise on his own. 
This applies to warm-up exercises for 
all age groups. 

1. Rub hands together vigorously 
(30 seconds). 

2. Clap hands as applauding (30 
seconds). 

3. Standing position—legs apart. 
Move arms forward, overhead, to side 
and down, flexing fingers to count of 
four at each position (one minute). 

4. Straddle hop (one minute). 

5. Standing position—legs apart, 
hands on hips. Bending at waist, 
touch right hand to left toe, return. 
Touch left hand to right toe, return, 
to count of four. (One minute). 

6. Standing position—hands _ to- 
gether overhead. Bend from side to 
side to count of four (one minute). 

7. Standing position—hands_ on 
hips. To count of four, bend knees 
gradually to full knee bend and re- 
turn. (One minute). 

8. Explosive jump, swinging arms 
upward at each jump (one minute). 

9. Back lying position—sit-ups, 
touching thighs and toes with hands. 
Count of four (30 seconds). 

10. Front leaning rest 
push ups (15 seconds). 

11. Running in place—moving arms 
in all directions, varying speed of 
run (one minute). 

Warm-up Exercises for Ages 15-22. 

1. Straddle hop (jumping jack) 
(one minute). 

2. Running in place, swinging 
arms in all directions, varying speed 
and leg motion (one minute). 

3. Standing position, arms to side. 
Move arms in circle small or large, 
reversing every four counts (one 
minute). 

4. Standing position, legs apart, 
hands clasped behind head. Alter- 
nately bend body sideward at waist 
to count of four (one minute). 

5. Standing position, legs apart, 
hands on hips. Bending at waist, 
touch right hand to left toe, return. 
Touch left hand to right toe, return. 
Count of four (one minute). 

6. Standing position, hands 
clenched on chest. Count of one, step 
forward with left foot and execute 
left hook with left hand. Count of 
two, return. Alternate right and left 
hook to count of four (one minute). 

7. Back lying position. Do sit-ups 
for 30 seconds, hands behind head. 

8. Back lying position, legs ver- 
tical in air, keeping trunk on floor. 
Bend at hips touching feet to floor 


position- 


on both sides of body (one minute). 
9. Front leaning rest position. 
Pull body along with only use of 
arms, dragging the feet (one minute). 
10. Up on feet, running in place, 
moving arms in all directions and 
flexing the fingers (one minute). 


Implications of Exercises 


Volley ball is a game where a ball 
is played back and forth across the 
net, hitting the ball not with a pad- 
dle but with the hands. Since most 
injuries that occur in volley ball are 
to the hands and fingers, they must 
be strengthened and toughened. The 
hands must be thoroughly warmed 
up before each practice and game by 
rubbing them together, inter-lacing 
the fingers. Clapping the hands as in 
applauding, with renewed rubbing 
and flexing the fingers, will warm 
and toughen the hands. This type of 
warm-up should be done every day. It 
is not advisable to do finger push-ups 
from the floor because this may cause 
injury to the hand and the harm it 
does through finger stiffness out- 
weighs the good. Before practice be- 
gins, and following the warm-ups, 
the players should form small circles 
and pass the ball around at moderate 
height to limber the hands further. 
Any type of ball-handling drill is 
recommended. This should be done 
at all levels and ages of play. 

Many coaches feel that long and 
strenuous exercises should be started 
early in the season and continued that 
way throughout the year. This, how- 
ever, is not practical in all cases and 
the philosophy of the coach and the 
condition of the players will deter- 
mine just how long or heavy the 
training will be. It is suggested that 
exercises be light for the first week, 
emphasizing fundamentals and lead- 
up games. During the second weck 
and until the beginning of competi- 
tion, exercises should be heavy with 
plenty of teamwork, team play, and 
scrimmages. During competition, 
warm-up drills should be short in 
duration and faster in pace for each 
exercise, but using a greater variety 
of. exercises. 

Many physical educators are hesi- 
tant about giving strenuous exercises 
to young athletes for fear they will 
develop weak hearts. There is no rea- 
son according to Dr. Karpovich, 
physiologist of Springfield College, 
that exercise should not be given 
during the early years. He says there 
is no discrepancy between the devel- 
opment of the heart and the cross- 
section of the largest arteries. The 
volume of a fluid passing through 
an opening is equal to the product 
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of the velocity by the area of the cross- 
section of the opening. This dispels 
the old theory that exercises should 
not be given to children because the 
blood vessels do not develop in pro- 
portion to the heart. 

A few pertinent facts concerning 
exercises are as follows: During warm- 
ing-up exercises it is important to 
emphasize full and even breathing. 
George Stafford advocates giving ex- 
ercises with emphasis on speed for 
men under 30, and emphasis on en- 
durance for men over 30. He also 
stresses rhythm and encouragement 
during the exercises. Members who 
are laggards or disinterested in ex- 
ercises should have one exercise 
named for them and that exercise 
should be stressed when those mem- 
bers become obstinate.* 

A conditioning program in any 
sport is as vital a responsibility of 
the coach or trainer as any other 
phase of the sport. Today when sports 
are becoming more specialized and 
competition keener, the intelligent, 
conscientious care of the athlete is 
a necessity. The parents entrust their 
children, and the players in turn 
place their talents in the coaches’ 
hands and they are entitled to his 
best care, ethics and knowledge. A 
slight glance at the injury list caused 
trom athletics will make any coach 


aware that conditioning is needed for 
his team. Those who have experi- 
enced the pain and discomfort from 
injuries sustained from lack of con- 
ditioning will agree that no sports 
program or activity should begin 
without it. 

If a coach desires to have his team 
at full strength and with all mem- 
bers ready for play, then greater 
measures must be designed to so con- 
dition his players that they are able 
to meet the most vigorous competi- 
tion throughout a season of volley 
ball activity. 
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Offense Vs. Set & Zone 


(continued from page 14) 


3. Three pivots toward basket and, if 
open, shoots. If he is covered he tosses 
out to 2. Two is set and takes a short 
step with his left foot and goes into 
the air for the shot. If covered by 
X4, he passes to 1 while still in the 
air as 1 has broken over for the ball 
when X4 pulled out of position. 
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Our set-up against the three-two 
zone is based entirely on a figure- 
eight movement by the forwards and 
center. It requires good timing by all 
players as the forwards must time 
their break with the passing of the 
ball by the guards. This is shown in 
Diagram 11. Five and 4 pass the ball 
between them. Two breaks from the 
corner into the free-throw lane. If 
he is open he gets the ball from 5, 
preferably. He immediately wheels to 
shoot. If neither X1 or X2 cover, he 
shoots. If either one covers he passes 
to either 1 or 3 who have slipped in 
behind whichever guard covered. If 
he does not get the ball from 5 for 
some reason, he continues across 
court. As he completes his run, 1 
moves in toward the free-throw lane. 
This figure-eight process is carried on 
in this manner until a good shot is 
offered to someone. 

In summary may I say that the 
foregoing is only a part of our attack. 
It is the foundation but from it we 
get many variations which score bas- 
kets for us. We use it only as a pattern 
and we are in no sense bound by it. 
It has served us well as we have won 
92 out of the last 98 games we have 
played. Because of this I feel that 
with a little drill it would work well 
in most any high school. 
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Eliminating the Tall Man’s Advantage 


By G. F. LIEGEROT 


Supervisor of Physical Education, Amador County, California 


ITTLE did Dr. Naismith realize 

when he nailed the peach baskets 
up on the walls of the gymnasium at 
Springfield College what an impact 
that simple act would have on the 
lives of many athletes. Perhaps we 
can blame the present-day mania for 
tall players upon the lack of foresight 
of the good Doctor when he chose to 
put wooden baskets up in the air 
above a man’s head. Since it was the 
objective of this game to cause a ball 
to go into the top of a basket it was 
only natural that an endless drive 
should begin to devise means to ap- 
proach a position whereby the ball 
could be simply dropped downward 
into the basket. 

True, this fact might, in itself, be 
harmless but its magnitude has de- 
veloped tremendously since the turn 
of this century. Basketball enjoys the 
greatest spectator interest of all sports 
of our nation and thereby fosters the 
ceaseless search for height. Men who 
once were considered freaks or side- 
show pieces at best, are now nurtured 
throughout the length and breadth of 
our land. The taller they are the 
more eagerly they are sought after 
by coaches. Yes, the age of the tall 
man is at hand. Many a coach will 
say that if you give him tall men 
he will develop a winning team. 

The controversy over the advantage 
of height in basketball has been 
hashed over too many times and need 
not be reiterated here. Suffice it to 
say that bit by bit the rules have been 
changed to counteract the advantage 
of the tall man. The center jump 
was eliminated, then the three-second 
rule came in. Various methods to 
stop the tall man were evolved by 





ingenious coaches from time to time, 
but the effect has been negligible. 
Today, the tall man is the desire of 
every coach in the land because his 
advantages are innumerable. 

Thus we come to this writer’s con- 
tribution to the endless battle. Per- 
haps it is or is not original. What- 
ever the case, it has been tried out 
in a dozen regulation basketball 
games with reasonably detectable re- 
sults. 

Let us begin by examining the 
facts. First, the three-second rule gov- 
erning the position in the key-hole. 
The key-hole is six feet in width 
or three feet laterally from the center 
of the basket. Three feet constitutes 
half a step to the tall man, hardly 
an important factor in counteracting 
the advantage of the tall man. 
Secondly, the elimination of the 
center jump following a score has re- 
duced the advantage only insofar as 
beginning a play is concerned or 
control of the ball. I feel that some 
method to eliminate a jump entirely 
should be devised, for the jump is 
still used on held balls and the tall 
man is unquestionably placed right 
back in the driver’s seat. Thirdly, 
as long as a player is entitled to a 
spot on the floor without bodily con- 
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tact and forceful obstruction, there 
will never be developed a means of 
doing away with the tall man’s ad- 
vantages. How, then, may the prob- 
lem be attacked? 

I have taken the key-hole as a point 
of experiment. We have but little 
reason to retain the original shape of 
the key-hole other than tradition. It 
was devised to make a place for play- 
ers to line up when a player had 
been fouled so that he could take 
an unobstructed shot at the goal. The 
circle was devised to keep the players 
away from the two players who were 
jumping. The six-foot lane naturally 
became the only area marked off on 
the court near or surrounding the 
basket which could be designated as 
the three-second area when said rule 
was devised. It is my contention that 
this revision of the three-second area 
will be a considerable advance over 
the past efforts along the lines of 
moving the tall man further away 
and counteracting his advantages. 

The area shall consist of an arc 
struck from the intersection of the 
center line of the basket and the 
plane of the backboard with a radius 
of fifteen feet which is the present 
distance of the free-throw line from 
the backboard. The arc shall extend 
to intersect the end line of the court. 
A second arc shall be struck from 
the same center with a radius of 
nine feet but shall terminate at a 
point three feet from the center line 
of the court on each side. Diagram | 
illustrates this proposed area super 
imposed upon the present free-throw 
lane. 

The rules of the game are but 
slightly altered with this three-second 
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area. The fifteen-foot arc becomes 
the three-second area and is treated 
exactly as the present key-hole in 
such rulings. The nine-foot arc seg- 
ments become the free-throw lane 
where the players take positions dur- 
ing a free throw. Illustration 1 shows 
a typical set-up. 

The advantages of this arrangement 
are simply the observations of the 
writer but they should appear to be 


logical under even the most careful . 


scrutiny. 

1. The tall man will be restricted 
to setting up a post at a minimum 
of fifteen feet from the backboard, 
thus giving the smaller man a much 
improved opportunity to assume an 
advantageous position for the re- 
bound. 

2. The area surrounding the back- 
board will be kept open for offensive 
is well as defensive maneuvering, thus 
increasing scoring opportunity and 
the rebound position. 

3. Inasmuch as all points on the 
free-throw lane will be equidistant 
from the backboard, there will be no 
necessity for the position rule of home 
and visiting players. A player may 
take any position that is unoccupied 
on the line without disadvantage. 

4. Every player following the free 
throw has an equal opportunity to 
assume an advantageous position for 
the rebound. 

The following statistics collected by 
the writer are offered without com- 
ment for the reader’s consideration: 

On the average, games played with 
the proposed lane showed an increase 
of 34 per cent in the total score over 
games played by the same teams on 
the traditional court. 

Games on the proposed lane 
showed an average decrease of 26 per 
cent in the number of fouls commit- 
ted by the same teams on traditional 
courts under identical conditions. 

Under the same conditions the 
tallest man on the court made an 
average of 31 per cent fewer rebounds. 

The writer made the following ob- 
servations which are also given with- 
out comment: 

There seemed to be considerably 
less time time taken in completing 
the free throws in games played on 
the proposed court. 

There was a noticeable elimination 
of congestion around the backboard 
following shots from the floor as well 
as from the free-throw line. 

One marked disadvantage was 
shown by the visiting team players in 
their failure to accustom themselves 
to the new three-second area. It was 
felt that their introduction to the 
new area should have taken place over 
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a long period of practice rather than 
in a single game. 

Players showed little resentment to 
using the new area and felt after 
completion of the games that it had 
its advantages over the traditional 
court. 

The writer feels that the proposi- 
tion has merit and therefore places 
it before the nation’s coaches for 


inspection, use and judgment. It may 
be a partial answer to those of the 
profession who desire to counteract 
the giants that roam the hardwood of 
our counrty’s basketball courts. 

If there are any misunderstandings 
or if further information is desired 
by interested persons the author calls 
for contact directly. Address your in- 
quiries to G. F. Liegerot, Galt, Cali- 
fornia. 


Preparation for Tournament Play 


(Continued from page 30) 


game to be played. Then, too, I think 
that it helps bind them together as a 
unit, and thereby creates that much 
more team spirit among the boys. If 
there is another game previous to 
one’s own game, I think it offers a cer- 
tain amount of relaxation to the boys 
if they are able to see about half of 
that game before dressing, and it also 
gives them a chance to watch various 
individuals or their next opponent, 
if that might be the case. 

All the work of the players and the 
coach may be nullified if the squad 
does not have the right mental atti- 
tude—a desire to make personal sacri- 
fices on or off the playing floor when- 
ever necessary for the benefit of the 
team; a desire to get into the game 
and yet be satisfied if not called upon 
to participate. The boys must have 
respect for all decisions made by the 
officials even if these may seem to be 
decidedly against them at times. This 
may be very difficult but will be to 
the individual’s own advantage for 
no boy will be at his best if his mind 
is concentrated on the official rather 
than his part of playing the game. 
It may also be detrimental to his re- 
laxation and cause him to make me- 
chanical and mental errors that could 
otherwise be avoided. 

When boys have gone through a 
season’s play that has entitled them to 
play in a state tournament, I doubt 
very much if there is any need to key 
them up for tournament games. Cer- 
tainly they are anxious enough to 
play without putting any further pres- 
sure on them. Encouragement to in- 
still confidence would probably be of 
greater value at that time. 

The type of game they are playing 
is mostly what they have learned by 
constant repetition during the season, 
and changes to meet the opposition 
should be at a minimum and then 
specifically stated and understood by 
all. It is very easy for coaches to take 
things for granted and to find out 
only too late that a particular man- 


euver was not clearly understood. | 
have often had boys say “yes” to a sit- 
uation just as a cover-up for lack of 
complete understanding. Again |! 
say, the coach should not take things 
for granted. 

Our tournament this year is a gooc! 
example of how, even in this age ol 
basketball hysteria, games propertly 
managed and officiated may be 
played without developing a spirit of 
bitterness on the part of the players, 
coaches and spectators. One college 
coach paid a fine tribute to the par- 
ticipating coaches by saying that some 
college coaches could take a lesson 
from the attitude the coaches showed 
during the tournament. The spirit 
which was prevalent is shown by a 
quote from the Minnesota State High 
School League Bulletin. “One can 
not look upon the tournament with- 
out recognizing once again the fine 
spirit of sportsmanship which was 
characteristic of the entire series of 
games. The tension of the tourna 
ment games is intense, the rivalries 
are strong and the stakes are high, yet 
not a single unfortunate incident 
marred the eleven game series. The 
schools, players and everyone of the 
more than 73,000 spectators deserve 
congratulations and commendation 
for their part in this accomplish- 
ment”. 


Pitching 
(Continued from page 11) 
effort to retain equal effectiveness 
from this stance. 

Bases are stolen on the pitcher. 
One who is able to hold men on 
expertly is an asset to any club. The 
throws to the respective bases from 
this position must be accurate and 
easy to handle. A throw to first base 
should be on the inside of the bag 
and just above the ankle of the first 
sacker. The pitcher should always re- 
member it is the deceptiveness and 
speed of the move toward first and 
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not how hard he throws the ball that 
catches the runner or holds him near 
the bag. 

A pitcher should always know who 
is covering second base whenever a 
possible play at that spot is in the 
offing. The ball should be thrown 
about two feet to the first base side 
if the second baseman is covering, 
and about two feet to the third base 
side if the short stop is covering. 
If the play involves a tag, the ball 
should be knee high or lower. If the 
play involves a double play or an 
ensuing throw by the receiver, it 
should be shoulder high. These ac- 
curate throws involving the saving of 
split seconds are often the difference 
between defeat and victory. 

The pitcher is the only man who 
can break up the squeeze play. If it 
is on, and a right-handed hitter is 
facing him, the pitch must be high 
and inside. If a left-handed hitter is 
facing him, the pitch must be out- 
side far enough so that the hitter 
canot legally get to it. 

It is imperative for a pitcher to 
know what pitching position to as- 
sume with men on the bases. The 
position of “man on” is taken with 
first or second occupied, first and sec- 
ond occupied, or first and third occu- 
pied. One may use his wind-up with 
a man on third, men on third and 
second, or the bases loaded. A short 
wind-up is recommended whenever 
third base is occupied. 

The ace thrower today studies his 
opponents thoroughly. If it is im- 
possible to gain this information prior 
to the game, a concentrated study of 
his opponents during their hitting 
practice-will be of great assistance. 

A good change-of-pace is the finest 
pitch in baseball. The fast ball and 
a sharp curve will be far more ef- 
fective if mixed with a “slow fast 
one” and a slow curve. The waste ball 
is always a fast ball. The pitcher 
should be sure it is high and out- 
side; the catcher has a purpose for 
calling it. 

The conflict between the pitcher 
and the hitter is simply a question of 
timing. It should be the constant ob- 
jective of the pitcher to throw the 
hitter off in his timing by serving 
him a mixture of pitches at different 
speeds. The low curve will be hit 
into the dirt more than into the air. 
The pitch should be kept low when 
a ground ball for a double play is 
needed. When a fly ball will score a 
big run, the pitch should be kept low. 

A good solid pitcher stays ahead of 
the hitter, enabling him to force the 
hitter to hit his pitch. He will hold 
the base-runners on effectively, field 
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his position efficiently, possess confi- 
dence and never be careless with poor 
hitters. It should be uppermost in his 
mind to listen to his teammates for 
suggestions and never to loaf on the 
mound. He has a burning desire to 
win, always realizing that his effective- 
ness will be the major contribution 
to victory. The key to his success is 
constant improvement in the various 
phases of the game as discussed above. 
The key to this goal is untiring work. 


Teaching the Start 

(Continued from page 24) 
the palm of the hand well off the 
floor. (Exercises to strengthen the 
hand, wrist and fingers will pay good 
dividends in the dash.) The elbows 
assume a semi-locked appearance as 
the shoulder, elbow and thumb pre- 
sent a continuous line almost per- 
pendicular to the floor. 

As the sprinter develops co-ordina- 
tion and arm strength the left block 
may advantageously be inched closer 
to the starting line with the shoulders 
moved ahead past the line’s extend- 
ed plane. The toes and ball of the 
foot are pigeon-toed into the blocks 
to assume the most powerful posi- 
tion of thrust in accordance with 
the normal line of muscular attach- 
ment and structure. The legs are 
right-angled to the starting line, tend- 
ing to point slightly inward. Illustra- 
tion 1 (posed by Philip Hahn, St. 
Louis University 49-second quarter- 
miler) correctly illustrates the to- 
your-marks position. 

At the get-set command (lIllustra- 
tion 2) the shoulders and arms remain 
practically unchanged while the stern 
is raised to a point slightly higher 


than the shoulders, crouching the | 


leg muscles at an angle of maxi- 
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FOOT POSITION FOR SIX-FOOT 
SPRINTER 
A—Starting block 
B—Right block 
C—Left block 
D—Starting line 
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For livelier, safer play and unexcelled 
end-court visibility, install Nurre Plate Glass 
Banks. Constructed of heavy, polished plate 
glass, with sturdy steel frame. Approved under 
the new American Basketball Coaches Asso- 
ciation ruling calling for glass in all new 
installations. 

Tough, accurate and resilient, Nurre Banks 
will not warp, splinter, chip or wear. Leading 
colleges and schools have used Nurre Plate 
Glass Banks for 25 years—and no Nurre Bank 
has ever been broken in play. Write today for 
prices and full details. 


The Nurre Companies, Inc. 


BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 
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TWO GREAT NEW TORO 
MOWERS FOR SCHOOL USE 


Oe 


MOWS A FOOTBALL FIELD IN 30 MINUTES! 
This big, smooth cutting Toro Professional 
cuts 2 acres per hour. Operates beautifully 
among trees, shrubs and walks. Can be 
equipped with a snow plow. Dependable 
4 h.p. engine. Forward and reverse trans- 
mission. Ridin pay “Out-in-front”’ reel 
for extra smooth cut. Rugged steel construc- 
tion. Also available in 30” width... con- 
vertible to 76” width by adding wing units. 


FOR LARGE AND SMALL CAMPUS AREAS 
The Toro Starlawn comes in 24”, 27” and 
30” cutting widths ... with two exclusive 
features! Floating axle holds reel parallel 
to turf when wheel rides over walk or into 
depression. High-low cut angle adjustment 
keeps bed knife in proper position at all 
times. Heavy-duty engine. Independent reel 
and traction controls for easy transport. 
All-steel construction. Sulky for 30” size. 


FREE DEMONSTRATIONS. Your nearby Toro 
distributor can show you America’s most 
complete line of mowing equipment .. . give 
you expert advice .. . fast, efficient service 
. . . complete parts and repairs. Watch these 
outstanding mowers in action. For informa- 
tion write: Toro Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, 3056 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis 6, 
Minnesota. 
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mum leverage. The head is not moved 
up to look at a point fifteen feet up 
the track because the ungraceful, un- 
natural position humps the neck and 
upper-back muscles causing strain 
and discomfort. Instead the sprinter 
looks vacantly downward, concentrat- 
ing his attention on the report of 
the starter’s gun. 

As the movement of the arms pre- 
cedes. that of the legs in the start, 
the left arm is thrown forward vigor- 
ously while the right is jerked back 
along the ribs. Inasmuch as the start 
is initiated by the forward thrust of 
the left arm, it appears prudent to 
concentrate one’s nervous energy on 
the left hand, training muscle and 
nerve to respond instantaneously to 
the crack of the gun. 

As the left arm is whipped for- 
ward and the right snapped back, the 


left leg drives the body ahead with 
maximum, propellent force. A short, 
rapid right step prevents the athlete 
from falling flat as gravity and for- 
ward thrust join hands to propel the 
sprinter forward. Short, pumping, 
vigorous steps and co-ordinated, en- 
ergetic arm action, combined with 
low torso position, effectively acceler- 
ate the sprinter to attain early maxi- 
mum speed. 

In figure three, Hahn is demon- 
strating commendable form in that 
he is relaxed, the torso is low almost 
parallel to the floor, arm action (a 
tremendous factor) is forceful and leg 
drive is quite good. 

An efficient, rapid start is a potent 
weapon in the quest of victory on 
the cinder path. In the sprints it is 
like a two-edged sword, a colossal ad- 
vantage for its possessor. 


Keeping Tabs On Hitters 


(Continued from page 20) 


making a new total success/failure 
ratio in the last column we may have 
arrived at an indicator of each bat- 
ter’s value. Let’s apply it to some of 
the batters below. 

4. Bowen, the most dependable bat- 
ter (.631) tops the final ratio with 
(31 to 14). His .379 batting average 
is only topped by Cool’s .409 whose 
dependability average was .111 but 
with no one on base he made six of 
his nine season hits. 

6. Applying the former prediction 
measure to batter Owen of Williams 
we would expect his .350 batting aver- 
age to give us a better than 19/20 
success/failure ratio (with men on). 
By taking into account his six suc- 
cesses as a rally starter we seem to 
credit him with additional ability. 
This new or final ratio of 25/20 is 
more suitable to his .350 average. The 
same procedure seems to fit the other 
batters listed. McGrath (.279) is only 
(.300) as a lead-off hitter but is high 


in the other factors — dependability 
(.512) and eight successes as a rally 
starter. 


Conclusion 


In concluding this study let us 
point out and emphasize that only 
by keeping tabs on our batters can 
we hope to get the full use of our 
players either during the present sea- 
son or the one to follow. Undoubtedly 
a more scientific job of coaching can 
be done if the coach keeps a written 
record and does not rely upon his 
memory. The coach may also make 
a graph of these averages that estab- 
lishes a method of screening the 
players and visually evaluates their 
ability as hitters. 

The value of batters who have aver- 
ages from .273 upward are likely to 
be the ones who have more success 
than failures as rally starters and bat- 
ters with men on base. 








1 2 
Cool (W) 409 500 
Bowen (A) .379 .467 
Owen (W) .350 .429 
Delisser (W) 319 415 
Miller (A) 318 .333 
Gold (A .300 .400 
Zeller (W) .296 285 
Rosendale (A) .283 727 
McGrath (A) .279 300 
MeNeish (A) .279 .384 
Genovese (A) .273 300 
Ray Mason (W) 245 571 
1 — batting average; 2 — lead-off 


7 — success-failure average. 





Table No. 8 
EVALUATION CHART 


111 - 
631 24-14 
487 

414 

-470 

461 

428 

486 

12 21- 
437 

412 14-20 
412 11-15 


4 — success-failure ratio; 5 — success as rally starter; 6 — total of 4 and 5; 
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average; 3 — dependability average; 
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Some of Amherst’s success must be 
ibuted having b hi 
1 saan ae tae eat | SPECTATORS ARE CUSTOMERS 
the batting order, men with averages Do You Treat Them As Such? 
of .273, .279, .300, .257 compared to 
190, .261, .296, .217. 


Wrestling Injuries 
(Continued from page 6) 


should aim to limit the size of the 
clot. First aid embodies the applica- 
tion of ice or ice bags, cold towels, 
and compression to constrict the 
blood vessels. 

The limb should be elevated and 
the patient told to rest it for 24 hours. 
At the end of this time, further treat- 
ment may be instituted. Heat may 
be used; namely infra-red lamps, hot 
towels, or short-wave diathermy. 


Light massage may also be utilized One of many things that can be done to increase revenue 
4 D , 


bi i scar in tales he oki and promote attendance at contests is to provide com- 
ae ae polaasion nee pacer d pes fortable seating with the greatest possible visibility. 


actual site of the injury be massaged. Our engineering department will advise you, without 
Massage above the injury will hasten cost or obligation, on the best seating arrangement for 
the absorption of the fluid from the any given condition. Phone or wire your rush orders 
injured area. at our expense. 

The stroking movement should al- 
ways be toward the heart with the LEAVITT CORPORATION 
hands working gradually toward the (Est. 1895) 


affected area, until, at the final stroke, Urbana, IIlinois Phone 74004 
they are about an inch away from the 


actual injury. The heat and massage 


should be applied daily and a com- IT’S HERE sia THE SUPREME MARKER 


pression bandage worn for several 
days. * } A Revolutionary New WET Marker for Ath- 
letic Fields of all types. 


General Hints : 
A Marker that will operate on Any Surface. 


The wrestling room should be light Exceptionally Fine for Marking on Grass 
and airy and the cover of the mat and Cinder Tracks. 
washed or disinfected daily. No one Sprays a line of uniform density and width. 
— walk on the mat with street me No Pussy and Ragged Badges. 
shoes. 
The boys’ working clothes should The Only Pressure Marker of its kind—One-man Operation 
be laundered at least once a week. “A Better Line In Half The Time” 
This includes socks, supporters, shirts, 


and pants. Each boy should have his 
own helmet and there should be no Hackettstown, SUPREME MARKERS New Jersey 


swapping of helmets at any time un- 


less they have been cleaned. MILLER KNEE BRACE 

All mat burns and abrasions should entetaaliteaahiidiniin dink cides KaP DOW-ETAL CROSS BARS 
be properly treated after every prac- Be i pormin tree bending move. hl pr yp patting! pr oe Sy ae 
+ 3 . Z ment of knee. Also, supports in- re ittorm wil n spit 
tice and match. It is a good idea to 25 jured or weak knee Adjustable @ cost less per season @ used by more than 
have the boys apply some alcohol to )} $6.25 eh Fg any 1000 schools @ can be easily straightened 
their necks, ears, and faces after every een thea on @ are lighter @ keep their shape better 


workout as a preventive against im- MERCURY STARTING BLOCK Triangular hollow Dow-Metal bar 1 3/16 

er assures contestant of perfect inches on faces in 14 and 16 ft. lengths 

petigo. —* “Sure Hold’ track grippers for high jump and pole vault standards. 
old block rigid Block oreo sup- E 

porting shoe finished in rough Painted in alternate 

jo Se Le age black and white stripes. 


‘ . $10.95 per set of 2 Tigh weight aluminum alloy 14 ft. for high jump, 2.2 Ibs. _..___.. $6.45 
Speed in Track & Field School Price 7 ia 16 ft. for pole vault, 2.6 Ibs. ___._____ $7.25 


(Continued from page 12) LINEX FOOTBALL SCOUTING RECORD Prices *50 cents per bar higher west of the Rockies 
Ideal for recording plays, players, and (Transportation charge extrs) 


lin permits unlimited space for ac- coaching strategy $3.00 per dezen, School prices See your sporting goods dealer or write 


Write for further information 

















quiring momentum. The American Order through your sporting goods K. & P. ATHLETIC CO 


back cross-step has ignored this fact al- bmecagihd 


most completely and has thus held up THE MILLER CO. "iowa" ineconrne th passer edleromae 
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N™ Model 549-T combines one- 
minute Flashfold features of Model 
49-T with Extra Size of 5000-T, Armed 
Forces Model. 


_—— for FREE LITERATURE about 
TRAMPOLINING, the “Big Jump” 
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NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 
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Olympic Quality 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 
FRENCH BLADES 


For the first time since the war! The fine pre-war 
quality blade that was known throughout the 
fencing world for its flexibility, balance and 
strength. No. 111 ORDER TODAY! 


Our new Buyer's Guide is an invaluable aid to 
the man who purchases or plans the purchasing 
of fencing equipment. If you haven't received 
your FREE copy, write for it at once. 
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American javelin throwing for years. 
The American hop style permits 
speed but places major importance 
upon power and position. When a 


| fast run is attempted, either position 


is lost or momentum is dissipated be- 
fore it can affect performance. In the 
European front cross-step style, mo- 
mentum is rather easily maintained 
up to the right crucial moment, but 
again, usually at the expense of 
power. In the heavy weight events, 
momentum is greatly limited by the 
small size of the area in which throws 


| must be made. In the hammer, speed 


in the “preliminary” movements has 


| for many years been considered es- 
| sential, as shown by the early perfec- 


tion of two and even three turns, 
despite the impossibly small seven- 


| foot circle. 


In the discus, momentum is still 
thought to be of lesser importance 


| than balance and co-ordination des- 


pite the fact that the major changes 


| in discus form during the past 20 
_years have been toward acquiring 
| greater 
| Schroeder of Germany was the first 
great champion to add another quar- 


momentum in the _ turn. 


ter-turn to the form. Fitch of Minne- 


| sota was the first champion to achieve 


“falling with balance” throughout the 
turn. Gordien has gone beyond him 
in this respect, but even he, with 
another five years of practice, might 


_ well add momentum far beyond what 
| is now considered possible. ‘Two turns 


with the discus may some day furnish 
the answer. 

In the shot put, the value of mo- 
mentum is finally gaining primary 
consideration. Coaches have talked 
speed for 30 years or more but it has 
been horse and buggy or automobile 
speed rather than the “jet” speeds of 
the future. For 15 years I taught that 
balance and position in the center 
of the circle or at the take-off are 
all-important and that momentum a- 
cross the circle or in the run should 
never be permitted to detract from 
it. “Relax, hop easily to the center 
of the circle, hesitate, catch your bal- 
ance, gather yourself, then sock it 
viciously” illustrates the method of 
such coaching. 

It is actually impossible, however, 
to define the fundamentals for best 
possible achievement without placing 
as great an emphasis upon momen- 
tum as upon the other elements. Maxi- 
mum performance must somehow co- 


ordinate the greatest possible momem- . 


tum of the body with the action of 
the most powerful relevant muscles 
and concentrate both at the right 
instant in producing the greatest 
velocity of the implement involved. 


In the jumps, the implement is the 
body itself; in the weights, it is the 
shot, discus, javelin, or hammer. In 
any of these events, to increase mo- 
mentum with disproportional de- 
crease in power should not be en- 
couraged; but neither should an over- 
concern for power through position 
and balance be permitted to bring 
about a disproportional decrease in 
momentum. To understand the es- 
sential nature of both factors is neces- 
sary to correct coaching. 


Some Champions Use Speed 
with Little Form 


Just prior to the war, a group of 
fast, well-co-ordinated shot putters 
ignored the emphasis on position. 
Hackney of Kansas and Watson of 
Michigan, for example, both put the 
shot over 54 feet by zipping across 
the circle, and, with no _ hesitation 
or concern for proper position of the 
feet or hips, drove themselves up in- 
to the put. For four years at Michi- 
gan we insisted that Watson consider 
carefully the placement of his left 
foot, and emphasized the importance 
of the delayed right hip. He followed 
such instructions perfectly as long as 
the situation called for only 50 or 
51 feet, but as soon as the big meets 
came up, all interest in balance and 
position was gone. “Zoom” he would 
go across the circle, slamming his left 
foot against the toe-board, but far to 
the left, “in the bucket’, bringing 
his “delayed hip” through fast like 
a discus thrower, but concentrating 
his momentum in a desperate drive 
up into the put. “Too bad,” we used 
to say, along with the other coaches, 
“if only Big Bill, (he weighed 196 
pounds) could learn good form, he’d 
beat Torrance’s record.” Then we'd 
start all over again, “Slow down, Bill, 
take it easy. You can’t use all that 
speed. Position, position, position!” 
Bill never learned all we had to 
teach, but on the other hand, we 
never learned from him all he had 
to teach us, namely, that body mo- 
mentum is as much a part of good 
form as position and balance itself. 
The more momentum an athlete can 
acquire within the limits that have 
been established for his event (a 
seven-foot circle in the shot, for ex- 
ample) the greater his perfection of 
one aspect of right form, and the 
greater his possibilities for best per- 
formance. 


Fonville Had Speed and Form 


The putting action of Fonville ful- 
filled all the requirements of accepted 
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form, yet no more perfectly than sev- 
eral dozen other athletes, (Houser, 
Southern California, 1924; Rothert, 
Stanford, 1928; Blozis, Georgetown, 


1941). The real source of his great J 
erformance lay in the momentum b 
vith which he AB raitisees his form ne iggest ncme 
and action behind the shot. In this e 
respect, he was, and is, the greatest ir scoreboards 
stylist the shot event has ever known. 
Momentum requires time and 
space. Momentum in the shot or 
discus cannot begin after the athlete 
gets to the center of the circle, any 
more than is the case in the hammer 
throw. Momentum begins at the back 
ot the circle in the shot and at the | 
beginning of the turn in the discus. 
It must be accelerated constantly as 
the action goes across the circle. This 
accelerated momentum is as much a 
part of good form as are the details Sites tnies 
of position and balance. Further, it . 9 SR 
must be given as careful considera- j oe standard 
tian in coaching and practice as any — ane a 
other phase. rr ee basketball 
(To be continued in the March issue.) ig? scoreboard 


A Two-Step Plan \ PLAY MFG. CO. 


(Continued from page 10) — ROAD, DES MOINES 15, 1OWA 
to study and develop proper form if 
he is to clear any respectable height ai a See 
with this technique. Here we have oe FOR THICKER TURF 
the jumping action reduced to its THIS YEAR USE 


bare essentials. The jumper must gen- 








erate enough momentum to carry him Scola. PRODUCTS 


Tm Ree 


past the bar and enough lift to per- “Wherever thick, deep rooted, healthy 
mit him to clear the height in two : . turf is desirable, Scotts TURF PROD- 
steps. This requires rigorous training ee ia" UCTS hove proven best,” report ath- 
in co-ordination because he can no 4 P seth ee een a Se ennn 
: ’ y he leading schools. To help you secure 
longer depend on the speed of his Scotts Turf perfection, even where 
run to produce lift. Hence, the em- soils and climatic conditions are 
phasis on form. not the best, write for the prac- 
2. What height can a jumper clear tical recommendations of a Scotts 
4 ‘ , Turf specialist. No obligation! 
with this technique? It takes some 
time to learn this co-ordination. Two . OM Set nw co 
x : Bra . Marysville, io 
weeks should be ample practicing it ne sp te ead 
at low heights every day. The height 
cleared depends, of course, on the 
jumper’s form and his ability. Tom 
Scofield was usually able to clear five STARTING BLOCKS 
feet seven inches with the two-step IMPROVED 
Western roll in sweat clothes without 
any difficulty. His best effort was 
five feet eleven inches with the two- THE WORLD’S 
step Western roll and six feet with , FINEST GYM MAT 
the two-step straddle roll, both ef- oe 
forts done outside on a warm, sunny 
day. At Kansas, a freshman who has ns 
cleared six feet in high school usually = Breahen starting Blocks (Pat 2144902) 
is able to negotiate five feet six inches ; Se trryy ph ome & pee 
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nique harm the timing with a regular National—"the world’s finest gym mat.” Price $5.00 Pr 
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the contrary, it is a definite aid in 
the timing of the full-run jump be- 
cause the jumper learns better what 
he does in the last two steps. All the 
jumpers who have worked seriously 
at this technique have shown im- 
provement in their performances. 

Let us now discuss the jumping 
part of the workout. Using the “two- 
step” technique, the jumper is able 
to do some jumping every day, but 
only after a two-week conditioning 
period of daily generalized workouts 
with easy two-step jumping twice a 
week, Monday and Wednesday, and 
three-quarters effort full-run jumping 
on Friday. In pre-season ‘work his 
weekly schedule will appear some- 
thing like this: Monday—generalized 
workout, light two-step jumping. 
Tuesday — generalized workout, full- 
run jump for height. Wednesday — 
generalized workout, light two-step. 
Thursday — generalized workout, 
heavy two-step. Friday — generalized 
workout, full-run jump for height. 

In workouts during the season the 
schedule is the same except nothing 
but light generalized workouts or 
complete rest on Friday. 

What about other events in the 
high jumper’s workout? If he has al- 
ways participated competitively in 
more than one event then he will 


distribute his time accordingly. If he 
has not, he will undoubtedly wonder 
what effect place-running, hurdling, 
weight throwing and other events 
might have in his workouts. 

Unless the athlete is unusually 
adept and has lots of time to devote 
to his workouts I would not recom- 
mend him taking up other events 
with the intent to compete. Mastering 
the high jump is a full-time job for 
any man. However, using the other 
event as a source of relaxation, co-or- 
dination and training is certainly 
beneficial. The study of other event 
forms and techniques always throws 
light on one’s own particular prob- 
lems. We like to recommend the fol- 
lowing events as part of the high 
jump workout: shot put, discus, jave- 
lin, hurdles (all heights), running 
(up to 440 yards). 

These events we do not recommend 
for high jumpers: broad jump, pole 
vault, running (over 440 yards). 

In the first group any scaling-down 
techniques that can be invented are 
recommended, such as: (1) Running 
flights of only three hurdles set at 
various heights for timing training. 
(2) Working with the 8- and 12- 
pound shots and the high school 
discus. It should be remembered that 
the primary purpose of these extra 


events is to introduce variety into the 
jumping workouts—they are not to be 
trained for competitively. The jumper 
should use one or two of these extra 
events twice or three times a week 
if he feels like it. 

This outline will give a thorough 
workout program for high jumpers 
including a daily thorough warm-up 
and conditioning for the whole body, 
jumping schedule, and work in other 
events. 


Free-Lance Basketball 


(Continued from page 44) 


State Finals at Madison. Bessemer, in- 
cidentally, went to the Michigan State 
Semifinals in 1948. The free-lance 
game was started at Hurley because 
of a lack of tall players. Since 1946 
Hurley’s tallest man has been six 
feet. A number of people have been 
amazed by the rebound control we 
have had with these comparatively 
small players. The answer is good 
timing, a lot of drive, some natural 
ability, but above all, much time 
spent practicing rebounding. We 
stress rebounding and defense at Hur- 
ley, spending 75 per cent of our prac- 
tice sessions on these two important 
phases of the game. 





Instructional Aids To Help You Teach Golf 


Practical Golf Instruction Helps Designed Pe 
for Class Instruction and Individual Guidance “Geum 


For S 


~ a 
GOLF LESSONS—Prepared especially for use of studenis, in * unit 4, 
golf classes and containing a series of 14 golf les#ons and 
14 clear-cut illustrations, this 32-page book graphically de- 
scribes golf's fundamentals as taught by America’s foremost 


professional golf instructors. 


both stroke and match play. 


THE RULES SIMPLIFIED, is a clever, cartooned 
*¥ersion of the general playing rules with interpretation for 


CHOo1s 


It makes available a comprehensive, easily understood instruc- 
tion book at a price low enough to place it within reach of 
every boy and girl interested in the game’s fundamentals. 
Purchase price: $8.00 per hundred. 


BEGINNING GOLF—Chief among the instruction helps from 
the National Golf Foundation is this new 35 mm. color sound 
slidefilm, a low cost audio-visual teachi aid dof a 
complete package of four integrated slidefilm units consisting 
of slidefilms, accompanying transcribed lessons, comprehensive 
instructor's guide and sets of unique 3 x 4 inch student 
pocket booklets in which are reproduced, frame by frame, 
scenes taken from the films with corresponding printed nar- 
ration. 

Unit 1, THE GAME, is an instructive, evolutionary story of 
golf and a clear, concise 1 jon of the i and 
facilities used, includi a section on golf etiquette; 


Unit 2, THE GRIP, STANCE AND SWING, is a complete 
1 i di jon of the fundamentals 














and the form used in the golf swing; 


Unit 3, THE IRON SHOTS AND PUTTING, is an explana- 
tion of the fundamentals and their application to the iron shots 
and putting; and, 


Purchase prices: Color, Sound — $23.60 —— Black & White, 
Sound — $13.20 —— Color, Silent — $20.30 —— Black & 
White, Silent — $10.90. Additional sets of the Student Pocket 
Series — 20c per set. 


A GOLF PLAN FOR SCHOOLS —— A booklet that deals 
with methods already successfully employed in teaching high 
school and college classes the fundamentals of the game in- 
cluding: How to organize the golf class, equipment to use, 
competitive performance tests, and a course of study for a 
period of 16 weeks. Free copy to instructors. 


GOLF IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION —— A 48-page booklet 
presenting a review of high school, college and university golf 
prog at ill the i d participation in golf by 
student bodies with emphasis on the game’s value as a carry- 
over sport. book covers such subjects as group instruc- 
tion, proper use of the golf course, golf as a leisure time 
activity, and’ classroom instruction. Free copy to instructors. 


RULES OF GOLF AT A GLANCE The official Rules of 
Golf simplified and illustrated in chart form. The charts, 
profusely illustrated for easy interpretation, cleverly group the 
Rules into the zone of the course to which they belong. Com- 
plete set consists of 8 charts, 7 x 10 inches, printed on heavy 
paper with margin suitable for framing. Special price to 
schools: $1.00 per set. 





For further information write 


NATIONAL GOLF FOUNDATION 
407 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Hurley graduated the entire start- 
ing line-up of its 1949 state champion- 
ship team. Next year we will ‘be smal- 
ler than ever before but we are not 
particularly worried over this situa- 
tion because with our harassing free- 
lance game we now know our opposi- 
tion will spend a few sleepless nights 
trying to figure a way to stop our of- 
fense and a way to offset our defense. 


Training for Track 
(Continued from page 36) 


the thigh toward the ground. During 
a muscular contraction of the quad- 
ricep muscle group, the hamstring 
group must relax. A pulied hamstring 
will result if the hamstrings fail to 
relax quickly enough for the con- 
tracting quadriceps. (4) Warming-up 
lowers internal friction in the muscles 
by raising internal muscular tempera- 
ture.8 This allows quicker muscle re- 
action and greater muscular efficiency. 
(5) Practicing the specific activity 
tones up the required neuromuscular 
co-ordination. In events and activities 
which involve timing, this principle 
is especially important. It is also 1m- 
portant in middle distance and dis- 
tance running where the runner must 
gain a sense of rhythm in his stride. 

A thorough warm-up does not sap 
either energy or strength. On the 
contrary, if the muscles are not thor- 
oughly warmed-up, quick reaction 
and ease of effort are sacrificed. An 
athlete thoroughly warmed-up really 
expends less energy and has less 
chance of muscle injury. 


Warming-Up Exercises 


The process of warming-up is an 
important part of every day’s work- 
out. Some squad members may take 
its importance lightly. In these cases, 
the coach must become a super sales- 


FOR TRACK and 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


KKKKK 


FIVE STAR . . . a screen test of the five 
“natural talent’ events, “HJ-BJ-SHOT-100-880” 
with a score based on equality of performance, 
designed to place individual in proper event 
with Track !Q. Each participant receives an 
achievement score. 
100 cards @ $4.00 per 100 Postpaid 
500 cards @ $3.50 1000 cards @ $3.25 
10% discount payment with order 


JOHN T. CORE 
1224B W. Broad Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 














DOLCOROCK 


MEANS SURFACE SAFETY 
ON YOUR GYM FLOORS! 


Clear, brilliant DOLCO- 
ROCK finish on your 
gym floor tends to make 
games “faster” — while 


reducing dangerous slip and slide. Its high coefficient of friction cuts down 
skid on those sudden stops and starts. And what an appearance—like a 
layer of crysta!-clear quartz, attractive to spectators and participants alike. 

Lustrous DOLCOROCK can “take it” under heavy sports use. Virtually im- 
pervious to grease and dirt, ordinary acids and alkalis. Makes your gym 
floor easy and economical to maintain whether it’s made of hardwood, 


cement or magnesite. 


Write for the booklet “FLOOR MAINTENANCE” — 
covers every type of floor surface problem. 


DOLCOROCK 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Grow Tougher Turf 
with HYPER-HUMUS 


IT’S CULTIVATED 
It’s Processed— 

and Now It’s Energized 
HYPER-HUMUS is now energized 
for even greater efficiency, by a 
special scientific process. Specify 
this life-giving soil organic for the 
top dressing. Be sure of tough, 
thick turf. 


HYPER-HUMUS builds better turf 
because it puts any type of soil in 
the best possible condition, and it 
promotes stronger root growth. 
Assures Lasting Benefits 

HYPER-HUMUS is alive with es- 
sential soil bacteria, a reservoir of 
moisture, and always uniform. This 
is rich, black humus, not peat moss. 
Benefits show quickly and last up 
to 15 years. 

See your dealer for quotations 

Write us for free folder 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. 
Box A Newton, N. J. 








HyperHumus makes Soil Right - 


Published last November— 


Scientific Basketball 


By HOWARD A. HOBSON, 
Head Coach of Basketball, Yale University 


Here is a systematic approach for the bas- 


| ketball coach, emphasizing the measure- 


ment of factors which contribute toward 


| victory or defeat. This practical book sub- 
| stitutes guesswork with accurate evaluation 


of player and team performance. It gives 


| specific, detailed information on how to 
| scout one’s own or the opposing team, as 
| well as indjvidual players. 


| Part I shows how to scout, collect, evaluate, 


and utilize data. Part II provides a guide 


| to the entire basketball coaching program, 
| including a complete outline of funda- 
| mentals, the author’s fast-break offense, and 
| sound methods for meeting the host of 
| problems confronting the coach. 


Published 1949 — 250 pages — Illustrated 
51%” x 84%” 


Send for your copy today! 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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FEATURING 
* DU PONT NYLON * 
CORDURA RAYON 
MAGIC YARNS 
IN A COMBINATION 
OF KNIT FABRICS 
WITH DURENE—COTTON 
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FOOTBALL PANTS 
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Write for Descriptive 
Catalogue 


Sand Knitting Mills Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EXCLUSIVE KNITGOODS 
AND CLOTHING FOR ATHLETIC WEAR 


538 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
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man because it is important that every 
squad member know how and why 
he needs a very thorough daily warm- 
up. Generally, one pulled muscle 
from inadequate warming-up will 
sideline an athlete for the season. 

For the first week of pre-season 
training, the coach should lead the 
squad through a series of calisthenics. 
This is the simplest and most effective 
way of teaching the squad its warm- 
ing-up exercises. After the first week 
each boy should do his own warm-up 
drills, because group movements do 
not make adjustments for individual 
differences and needs. 

Every workout should begin with 
a short jog of 100 or 200 yards fol- 
lowed by some exercises. Three to 
six wind sprints are followed by more 
exercises. 

The following exercises are de- 
signed to give the track athlete a 
very thorough warm-up. The daily 
warm-up consists of a minimum of 
two exercises from each group. 

Some exercises will overlap. Con- 
sideration of the human musculature 
and its complexities accounts for most 
of this overlapping. The detail given 
to this matter is in line with the 
author’s conviction that most high 
school, and for that matter, college 
athletes do not thoroughly warm-up. 

A. Wind Sprints. 

B. Leg Exercises. I. Hamstrings 
(back of thigh). Bottoms Up. Cherry 
Picker. Toe Touch. Hurdler’s Stretch. 
Bicycle Pedal. Shake a Leg. Thigh 
Squeeze. 

Il. Quadriceps (front of thigh). 
Thigh Stretch. Russian Dance. Jump- 
ing Jack. Half and Full Knee Bends. 


Double Treadmill. Pedal. 
Shake a Leg. 

III. Gastrocnemius (lower leg). This 
muscle and associate lower leg muscles 
receive a good warm-up with wind 
sprints. For additional exercise, skip- 
ping rope or bounding is recom- 
mended. 

C. Hip Exercises. Supine Hand 
Touch. Hip Circle. Straddle Hop. 
Hurdler’s Stretch. High Kicking. Hip 
Stretch. 

D. Trunk Exercises. I. Abdominal 
Exercises. Sit-ups. Jack Knife. Leg 
Lift. Sitting Tucks. 

Il. Back Exercises. 
Rocking Chair. 
Arch. 

III. Lateral (side) Exercises. Hurd- 
ler’s Stretch. Sitting Trunk Twister. 
Round the World. Standing Trunk 
Twister. 


Bicycle 


Chest Raise. 
Back Bend. Back 


1. Bresnahan, G. T. and W. W. Tuttle, Track 
and Field Athletics. (St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby 
Company, 1947). p. 37. 


2. Kennedy; T. F., ‘Facts and Figures on the 
Effects of Tobacco.” J. Royal Army Med. Corp., 
57:451, 1931. 


3. Cureton, T. K., “Factors Governing Success 
in Competitive Swimming,” Sw’ ing Pool Data 
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Fourth Avenue, 1936. 


4. White, C. L., “Smoking as It Affects Basic 
Physical Fitness,’ Unpublished Masters Thesis, 
University of Illinois, 1949. 


5. Henderson, Y. M., W. Hoggard, and E. S. 
Dolley, ‘The Efficiency of the Heart, and the 
Significance of Rapid and Slow Pulse Rate,” 
Am. J. Physiol., 82:512, 1927. 


6. Pearl, R., ‘Tobacco Smoking and Long- 
evity,’’ Science, 87:216, 1938. 


7. Morehouse, L. E., and A. T. Miller, Physi- 
ology of Exercise. (St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby 
Company, 1948), p. 303. 


8. Asmussen, E., and O. Boje, ‘‘Body Tem- 
perature and capacity for Work,’ Acta Physi- 
ologica Scandinavica, 10:1, 1945. 


Tricks of Trade in Hitting 


(continued from page 42) 


wall so as to give each batter practice 
during inclement weather. 

4. It is also possible to get good 
practice by using a batting tee similar 
to the one developed by Bert Dunne, 
author of the book, “Play Ball Son.” 
Any homemade device that will raise 
or lower the ball will serve the pur- 
pose (Illustrations 6 and 7). 

Most batters should hit differently 
against right- and left-handed pitch- 
ers. Those who consistently try to pull 
left-handed pitchers usually find that 
they have a difficult time accomplish- 
ing this. This is particularly true of 
inexperienced players. Most left- 
handed pitchers naturally pitch their 
fast ball outside to right-handed bat- 
ters, and inside to left-handed hitters. 
These same left-handed hurlers will 
also use their curve ball more against 


left-handed hitters because the ball 
starts at the hitter and then breaks 
away from him. Southpaws, as a rule, 
depend on their curve ball (usually 
a sidearm curve) to dispose of left- 
handed hitters, and on their fast ball 
outside to dispose of the right-handed 
hitters. 


As most good hitters know, it is 
quite difficult for the average hitter 
to get the good wood of the bat on 
an outside pitch and hit it properly 
when trying to pull the ball. There- 
fore, it would be best to set one’s self 
in the batter’s box so as to hit to 
the opposite field. This can be done 
by placing the front foot forward, 
close to the inside line of the batter’s 
box (Illustration 8). 


Another method is to turn the toes 
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ot the front foot toward the catcher 
(Illustration 9). This places the stride 
foot so that it is easier to stride to- 
ward the far side of the plate and THE 


hit to the opposite field. 
I know of one extremely successful : 
high school coach who only employed 


left-handed pitchers during the last : 
decade of his coaching career. This ELECTRIC SCOREBO ARDS 
was due to the fact that high school 
batters do not know how to hit a- 
gainst southpaw hurlers. They usual- 
ly stand up at the plate and swing 
to pull a pitched ball that is break- 
ing away from them. On the other 
hand, players who have trouble pull- 
ing an inside pitch to their power 
side need only turn the toes of the 
front foot toward their power side 
a bit more so as to be able to stride 
easier and more quickly in that direc- : e = 
tion (Illustration 10). 

Turning the toes of the stride foot 
out a bit more also gives greater 
freedom of movement to the hips, a 
factor which increases batting power 


(illustration 11). Ns, SCORE-TIME-QUARTER! THE NADEN INSTANT-VUE NUMERALS are accurate 
In gripping the bat it is important : ses and dependable. Easily maintained and operated NADEN ELECTRIC 


that the fingers are wound completely a will meet your requirements. WRITE FOR THE NEW NADEN 


around the handle. When inspecting 
the grip the coach should be sure to ; 
check the index finger and thumb NADEN AND SONS 
of the top hand. These two digits we WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 

oftentimes are allowed to slide up 
away from the focal point of the grip. & 
Be sure that all the digits of both 


hands are wound completely around Narspec Portable Bleachers 


the handle. 

For a faster swing and greater f | | bP 
power the palm of the top hand UTK Sa ely Stee B eacners 
should be turned so that it faces for- 


ward toward the pitcher. The knuck- Cannon Concrete & Steel Stadiums 


les of the top hand should point to- 


ward the catcher (Illustration 12). : 
Andy Pafko, during the 1948 sea- Send fer quotations 


son, surprised the Chicago Cub fans 
by vablaide becoming r home-run SAM W. INGRAM & ASSOCIATES 
hitter. This can be traced to a trick : 
of the trade in batting passed along Box 89 Homilton, N. 'Y. 
to Pafko by Milt Stock, a Cub coach. 
He had Pafko turn the palm of his 
upper hand so as to increase the 
speed of his swing, and also at the ATHLETES 
same time increase the arc of his| gygRYWHERE < 
swing so as to get more power into it. PREFER \ éé 

Probably the most difficult task fac- \ \ \ 
ing any baseball manager or coach ¥ 
lies in trying to cure batters of step-| § 2 OY oe parca 
ping in the bucket. This fault can| ¥ Ve - for “Aces ‘ia Ae: 
only be cured when the batter is par-| ¥ y= JEAN ns baa om 
ticularly sincere in his intentions to RMA jo em Ly 
rectify the fault and is willing to give \ sa AE Se Lae ____... 
complete co-operation toward that N Becton, Dickinson and Company 7 
end. There is considerable disagree- SSXxny \s me) Department 51-5 
ment as to the extent of the progress} IN 33 SCHOOL COLORS Please send me a free copy of “Aces 
that can be made. However, all tech- America’s Finest—all-virgin wool in Action.” 
niques to break the habit should be write Kandel Knitting Mills Name 
employed until a workable method is 6008 tetesetete « Paste rane amen 
found. os 
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IN EQUIPMENT 


NEW ITEMS § 'N fourm 


OOTBALL’s biggest worry, fatalities resulting 

from head injuries, are well on their way toward 
being alleviated, thanks to a new rubber-plastic 
helmet developed by Wilson Sporting Goods Com- 
pany. It has an outer shell composed of a mixture 
of rubber and plastic, an inner padding of foam 
rubber which absorbs most of the lighter head blows 
and cellular rubber which has nitrogen gas trapped 
in tiny cells so that a severe blow will not squeeze 


For further information 


see Service Coupon 





the gas out of the rubber 


HE Dri-Flo Marker, 


and allow it to flatten. 


HE Union Metal Manufacturing Company, Can- 

ton, Ohio, has just issued a new four-page fold- 
er containing comprehensive information on tap- 
ered steel poles and mountings designed for light- 
ing outdoor sports activities of every description. In 
addition to clear diagrams showing provisions made 
for mounting from one to six lights per pole, the 
bulletin illustrates a number of typical recreational 
lighting applications and gives complete informa- 
tion and specifications on the company’s full line 
of standard poles ranging up to 40 feet in height. 
Copies are available on request. 


a new marking pen which 


makes an indelible marking on any type of por- 


ous surface, is now being manufactured by the Dri- 
Flo Manufacturing Company, 643 East 10-Mile 
Road, Hazel Park, Michigan. The precision-made 
aluminum pen uses an indelible, water-proof fluid 
which is stored in a felt pad in the barrel of the 
pen. The marking tip, made of treated felt, can be 
used to mark any article with a porous surface such 





as boots, blankets, clothing, shoes, luggage, etc. 


oe pads may now be repaired at schools 
and colleges with the new Nutting Football 
Equipment Repair Kit. On-the-spot repairs may be 
made on shoulder pads, rib pads or hip pads. The 
kit is equipped with all the necessary tools and parts 
to replace stitching, rivets, damaged leather hinges, 
lacing eyelets, slides, elastics, straps, belts and “D” 
rings. A school will benefit from the convenience 
as well as the financial savings afforded by the use 
of this kit. Manufactured by Charles W. Nutting 
Company, 849 Contra Costa Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 


ITH absolute safety as the first factor in the 
new Allsteel Bleachers, all sections are light 


enough to be carried by 


one man. The sections are 


completely interchangeable which makes storage or 


set-up simple and fool proof. Econom 
by the simplified design and mass pr 


is effected 
uction tech- 


niques. The complete flexibility of these bleachers 
for indoor and outdoor applications and their ease 


of assembly and disassembl 


for changing require- 


ments make them an ideal and inexpensive solu- 
tion for year-round seating programs. Manufactured 


by Berlin Chapman Com 


pany, Berlin, Wisconsin. 
A LINE of trophy plaques which sell for just about 
half the cost of conventional plaques with en- 
graved plates are being manufactured by Bronze 
Fabricators, 5147 Brown Avenue, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. The secret of this economy is bronze finished, 
raised-letter head plates, included at no extra cost 
in the price of the walnut plaques. Sculptured event 
panels for the plaques cover all athletic and schol- 
astic activities. They have been designed to stress 
action and three-dimensional realism. 





I have had some degree of success 
with the following methods. 

When the batter is a foot-in-the- 
bucket hitter to a modified degree, it 
may help to have him turn the toe 
of his front foot (the stride foot) in- 
ward so that it points toward the 
catcher more than usual. Sometimes 
it is best to have the batter use a 
closed stance when using this little 
trick. In the closed stance, the front 
foot is placed close to the inside line 
of the batter’s box. The toe of the 
front foot, however, must be turned 
inward. 

Turning the toe of the stride foot 
inward locks the thip action so that 
little rotation is possible. This de- 
creases the outwaid rotation of the 
hip which is so prominent when a 
batter steps in the bucket during the 
swing. 

Another system that might prove 
helpful to this type of batter is to 
have him take his stance at the plate 
with most of his weight over the 
front foot (Illustration 13). When this 
is done, the body weight anchors the 
striding leg so that it cannot pull 
away from the plate. With this 
method the batter will have to use 
his arms more in the batting process 
since he will have little or no rear 
leg push-off or body drive behind the 
bat. Under these circumstances it 
might be best to have the batter 
choke up on his grip. Foot-in-the- 
bucket hitters can break their bad 
habit by using this method of batting 
in pepper games. 

Another method proved beneficial 
at times is that of having the batter 
bend his knees slightly and slump 
his hips inward toward the plate (II- 
lustration 14). This slides the body 
weight forward toward the plate and 
over the balls of the feet, thus mak- 
ing it difficult for the batter to pull 
his weight backward to any great 
degree. 

Batters who step in the bucket are 
off-the-heel hitters. They shift their 
weight backwards just prior to and 
during the swing. Often this can be 
seen by watching the batter’s heels 
and hips just prior to and during the 
swing. Correction of this is based on 
eliminating these two faults through 
tricks of the trade in batting that 
will distribute more of the hitter’s 
body weight toward the plate. 








COACHES, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
HEALTH, TEACHERS (Men and Women) 
Specialized PLACEMENT service 
Efficient—Discriminating—Nationwide 
Optional enrollment plans 


INTERSTATE ADVANCEMENT BUREAU 
2700 North Grand St. St. Louis 6, Mo. 
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Athletic Equipment Production 


(continued from page 22) 


not soon remedied will force the closing of many 
golf courses in that area. Should this situation 
prevail the lack of demand for golf equipment in 
such a populous area would have a marked effect 
on golf equipment production. 

The thinking of manufacturers and dealers at- 
tending the Natinal Sporting Goods convention 
indicates that 1950 will be the greatest year 
ever for the production and sale of athletic equip- 
ment, generally speaking. As mentioned above, 
some sports may suffer due to weather conditions, 
but the over-all picture is very bright. 

While in attendance at the show we were re- 
peatedly informed by manufacturers and dealers 
alike to advise the coaches to place orders for 
specialty clothing items as soon as possible. Even 
though the manufacturers have ‘increased their 
production many times as indicated above, it must 
be remembered that the items mentioned are 
staple items and production can be maintained on 
these items throughout the year. Uniforms are 
made to order and that is why we pass along the 
advice handed us—namely on all athletic clothing, 
place your orders now. 


Our Basketball Offense 


HIS concludes our basketball material for the 
school year. We started with three articles in 
September and for the next five issues carried 
articles dealing with the sport. Counting the four 
articles on basketball in this issue we have carried 
a total of thirty-nine articles on various phases of 
the sport. This is twenty-five more articles than 
the next coaching magazine devoted to the largest 
school and college sport. 
Our scouts worked overtime but they came up 
with some interesting statistics on both ours and 


through January. 
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The scouts report that we may not be the best | 
but that we should do all right in our own league. | 
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ANOTHER “FIRST” 


FOR 
SEAMLESS * 








S AV-A-PITCH* 
Pitcher’s Plate 


STAYS NEW 4 TIMES AS LONG! 


Designed by a pitcher, this is the first basic improvement in pitcher’s plates! . . . SEAMLESS 

“SAV-A-PITCH” Plate assures a firm stance for perfect control—/irmer than the ground itself! 
No wood or spikes are necessary. You simply fill the hollow center with 
sand, dirt or concrete and set the plate in position... “SAV-A-PITCH” is 
actually four plates in one—with all 8 corners and 12 edges reinforced. 
When one surface and edge are worn, the plate is turned to a new position. 
Official dimensions— 24” x 6” x 6”... Made by 
the makers of the world-famous “SAV-A-LEG” 


SAV-A-LEG Home Plate Home Plate. 


*Patent Pending 


FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 





Progress 


Twenty-nine years ago the IVORY SYSTEM 
coined the phrase “RECONDITIONERS OF 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT”. Year after year 


the expression has become better known... 








and it is so closely associated with the name 
IVORY SYSTEM...that the two are synony- 


mous, 
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THE IVORY SYSTEM...as the originator of the 
athletic equipment industry .. . still main- 
tains its position as the leader and pacemaker 


in reconditioning, and is truly — as we say 


— The Oldest, Largest and Foremost in our 


field. 





THE IVORY SYSTEM 
is 


IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 








RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS EQUIPMENT 





